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Here’s the one desk 
that eliminates 
all size problems! 


. . « GRADE 7 THROUGH COLLEGE 











Surveys show that the average size of students stays 
about constant. They also show an increasing number of 
larger students in secondary schools. Our No. 445 
Desk is a practical answer to this problem. Developed 
through extensive research, and consultation with 
educators, this is the one desk that meets the physical, 
psychological, and curricular needs of all students 
normal,” and “small.” 


> 46 


— “big, 


American Seating No. 445 Desk is 
functionally designed for student com- 
fort, proper posture. Pylon-type con- 
struction provides free footroom, permits 
unobstructed body movement; generous 
space between chair and writing surface. 

Cradleform seat swivels on_ silent 
nylon bearings for easy, one-motion entry 
and exit. Lower rail on deep-curved 
seat-back is self-conforming to all stu- 
dents’ backs; offset back-brace gives extra 
hip room. Non-trash-collecting platform 
offers ample book-storage space. 

rhe sloped desk top—of Amerex 
high-pressure-type plastic, or of lac- 
quered plywood — measures 16” x 23”. 
And desk heights may be varied — 27”, 
28”, 29”, or 30”. Write for folder fully 
describing the design, construction, and 
adaptability of the modern No. 445 
Desk — today! 
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Exclusive Distributors 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO., 158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO., 720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO., 1544 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO., 12th & Carter Sts., 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 


—— ceeectiienetetltliemnattttiicnettiemnedtiicnnadttieaiantie eae _—— rm cr rw en rm rs re ee A A A So 
School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
SEND FOR OUR School Tables Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 
Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
COMPLETE CATAL OG Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 


delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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At what age 


should a girl be told 
about menstruation ? 






How this important question is being answered 


in many school systems today 


“Better a year early than a day late” is the answer more and 
more parents, teachers and school nurses are giving to the 


This complete program 
is available to you 
without charge 





“The Story of Menstruation” —a 
Walt Disney Productions film 


This 10-minute, 16 mm., 
sound and color film avail- 
able free (except for re- 
turn postage) on short 


term loan. 





“You're A Young Lady Now” 


This booklet on menstrua- 
tion, written especially 
for girls 9 to 12, is avail- 
able in quantity for class- 
room distribution. Use 
the order form below— 
order as many booklets 
as you need. 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 
Hundreds of teachers co- 

S operated in organizing 
Pa this helpful teaching 
| guide. The large color 
“ae, Chart on menstrual physi- 


BE RSS ology is designed for 
classroom lectures. 


question of when menstrual education should begin. Explaining 
menstruation as a normal part of life —before it begins — helps 


to eliminate the shock of the unknown. 


In hundreds of schools today the Kotex* program of menstrual 
education is being used with gratifying results at the fifth and 
sixth grade levels. These schools, of course, give extra con- 
sideration to enlisting the cooperation of mothers before the 


program begins. 


Methods used to enlist parent cooperation 


Some schools send letters to the mothers explaining 
the need for the instruction in this younger group. 
In some schools mother-and-daughter meetings are 
held in which the film is shown. In still other schools 
a P.T.A. representative is asked te participate in the 
planning of the program. 


Why this program of menstrual education 
is particularly suitable for younger girls 


In the film “The Story of Menstruation” the Walt Disney 
touch lends beauty, dignity and charm to the scientific facts 
—appeals to any age group, but is particularly effective with 


younger girls. 


“You’re A Young Lady Now” is a 16-page booklet written 
especially for girls 9 to 12 in terms this younger group can 
easily understand. It has helped millions of young girls 
acquire a healthy, normal attitude toward growing up. 
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“Very Personally Yours” 


This booklet is written especially for 
girls over 12—approaches the subject 
from their viewpoint. More than 10 
million junior and senior high school 
girls have read “Very Personally Yours.” 


[~———— CLIP AND MAIL TODAY !-———-— 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Cellucotton Division | 
Educational Department, ST-26 | 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
16 mm. sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 


day wanted (allow 4 weeks) | 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
Also send the following: 

___ copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” 
(for girls 9 to 12) 

__. copies of “‘Very Personally Yours” 
(for girls 12 and over) 

0 Physiology Chart 

OD Teaching Guide 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 





President 
Mrs. John T. Cunningham, Jr. 
Clarksville 
First Vice-President 
George Barnes Memphis 
First District 
M. L. Pinkston Greeneville 
Second District 
Paul Cate Knoxville 
Third District 
E. A. Bird Jasper 
Fourth District 
Beecher E. Cooley Sparta 
Fifth District 
J. E. Moss Nashville 
Sixth District 
John M. Matthews Clarksville 


Seventh District 


C. J. Huckaba Jackson 
Eighth District 

J. T. Miles Dresden 
Ninth District 

C. H. Harrell Collierville 


State NEA Director 
A. D. Holt Knoxville 
Past President 
Howard McCorkle Johnson City 


STAFF 


F. E. Bass Executive Secretary 


Joun W. RicHarpson, JR. 

Assistant Secretary 
CHARLENE W. COLLIER Field Service 
HELEN W. GENTRY Publications 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
STATE TEACHERS MAGAZINES, INC. 


307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17 

1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17 
582 Market Street, San Francisco 4 





ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual convention of the TEA 
will be held in CHatranooca MaRcH 
22-23. Reservations should be made 
through the Chattanooga Conven- 
tion and Visitors Bureau, 819 Broad 
Street, Chattanooga. Hotels will not 
take single reservations; all reserva- 
tions must be for two or more per- 
sons. Some of the motels will accept 
reservations for single rooms. 
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Jor Good Measure 


Helen White Gentry 





Suggestions for Homework 


Toward the end of last year the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education re- 
leased two bulletins that merit careful 
study by all citizens, especially by those 
actively concerned with education. Bulletin 
No. 1, Teaching Salaries Then and Now, 
by Beardsley Ruml and Sidney G. Tickton, 
a fifty year comparison with other oc- 
cupations and industries, was printed in 
October. Bulletin No. 2, Teachers for 
Tomorrow, a study of “the prospect and 
consequences of what has been called 
‘the tidal wave’ of students which will 
flood our schools and colleges in the next 
ten to twenty years,” was released in 
November. Both are available from the 
offices of the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, 655 Madison Avenue, New 
York 21, New York. 

The bulletins are well organized, un- 
usually clear and readable, with an abun- 
dance of illustration that may aptly 
be described as dramatic. The tables 
and charts are plain for even those not 
well versed in such things; the methods 
used are explained and sources are named. 
While these bulletins do not claim to be 
either all encompassing or to present 
complete and final solutions, while there 
is ample reason to suspend conclusions 
about some of the material they contain, 
nevertheless they contain a wealth of 
indisputable facts about existing conditions. 

By no gymnastics of the. imagination 
can these bulletins be classified as pallia- 
tives. Certain sections make decidedly 
uncomfortable reading; it is precisely these 
that are probably most worthy of long and 
careful thought. 

To subtract one part of reports such 
as these and merely to touch certain as- 
pects of that part without full explanation 
and adequate qualification is an invitation 
to distortion and wrong impressions. Yet 
one of the main conclusions of Teaching 
Salaries Then and Now, that the greatest 
deterioration in teachers’ salaries over the 
fifty year period is at the top, is a theme 
that can well bear a surprising number 
of variations. 

The losses, both absolute and relative, 
have been greatest in the compensation 
of educational executives at all levels and 
in that of university teachers of the high- 
est professional rank. The top salaries 
of university presidents and salaries paid 
to the most eminent professors are fore- 
most among those that have deteriorated 
most. This erosion at the top has ac- 
celerated in the last twenty-five years. 

True, the number of individuals af- 
fected is, relatively speaking, small, but 
the consequences of such a state of affairs 
have weight beyond mere numbers. The 


reasons why, the implications, the re- 
sponsibility are discussed in brief but 
thought-provoking sections. Words, 
phrases, clauses leap out of context and 
lead off into many side-paths that might 
be called theoretical or speculative. For 
example, the words deterioration and 
erosion take on a significance in addition to 
the mathematical when one connects them 
with discussions about the increasing anti- 
intellectualism of our time. Too, they may 
bring to mind the fact that in many 
groups to have learning is to be suspect 
and to have both wit and learning is to be 
condemned. “. . . a belief in education as 
a value for its own sake. . . .” One could 
speculate that it is perhaps belief not as 
widely held as is the belief in the value of 
the ability to manufacture a personality that 
by magic formula will sway the crowd, or 
of a nostrum that will bring peace of 
mind. 

When one considers some of the things 
for which the American public spends its 
money (see Life, Dec. 19, for its look at 
our six billion dollar Christmas) and ap- 
parently holds dear, and then thinks about 
some of the implications of the report, 
one comes perilously near to what the 
bulletin calls disaffection. Certainly when 
those persons who are the best educated, 
who have come through the fire of the 
long discipline and then proved them- 
selves on the upper levels are those whose 
worth a civilization apparently values 
little, there is something fundamentally 
wrong. 

“The long fifty year trend can be re- 
versed, and educational leadership restored 
to the relative economic status and high 
dignity that were given to it as a matter 
of course at the beginning of the century.” 
May it be so. 


Christmas Gift 


When the Fund had issued its sobering 
reports, the Ford Foundation by the 
largest grant by a private foundation in 
the history of philanthropy made late De- 
cember a time of happiness, indeed. Five 
hundred million dollars went to privately 
supported universities, colleges, hospitals, 
and medical schools. The colleges are to 
use their grants only for the raising of the 
salaries of teachers. Nineteen colleges 
and universities in Tennessee received the 
gifts, the highest going to Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. Fisk, Peabody, David Lipscomb, 
Southwestern at Memphis, the University 
of Chattanooga, the University of the 
South, Carson-Newman are on the list 
with others. The good fortune of these 
private institutions was good reason for 
public rejoicing. 
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THIS MONTH 


Dr. Mitton L. SHANE of Peabody 
College summarizes changes in the 
teaching of modern languages that 
seem no less than revolutionary 
when we remember older objectives 
and methods. The Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education in Teachers 
for Tomorrow states that one of the 
defects of the public high schools is 
that 46 per cent offer no foreign lan- 
guages. In Dr. Shane’s article note 
the percentages of students studying 
modern languages in our state and in 
neighboring states; page 11. 





Loox Magazine for February 21 
will carry a sixteen-page feature on 
“What Is A Teacher.” This is called 
“one of the most dramatic and signi- 
ficant reporting jobs on education 
ever undertaken by a national maga- 
zine.” For an account of the prepara- 
tion of this feature, see page 12. 


How handy are you with saw and 
hammer? CATHERINE L. ALLEN and 
Lov Vinton give instructions for 
making all kinds of things in “Make- 
It-Yourself Games,” page 14. 


The TEA’s new president is GRACE 
CuNNINGHAM—pages 16, 17. FORMER 
PRESIDENT Howarp McCorkte has 
a message for members, page 16. 


THE TENURE Law is important to 
everyone who teaches in Tennessee. 
It is printed in full in this issue, page 
19. 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN COMPANY is 
the seventh in a series on Tennessee 
industries. The cover: Much of Ten- 
nessee Eastman’s production of Es- 
tron, acetate yarn, is supplied on 
beams which are shipped directly to 
the customer. A sectional warp beam 
holds up to eight hundred pounds of 


yarn. 
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There is a strange notion afloat in the land that to have a federal 
policy on education is to have something new, something contrary to 
the American philosophy of government. As a matter of fact, national 
grants-in-aid of education are as old as the republic. . . . There is no 
new principle involved. . . . There is no reason why federal money for 
school buildings should mean federal control of education, control of 
what is taught, of how it is taught—Walter Lippmann 
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World of Fashion from Rich’s! 


It’s Spring at Rich’s! Our Fashion Fabric Cen- 
ter, Second Floor, has a wonderfully new col- 
lection of Spring fashion fabrics, for you who 
create your own fashions-by-the-yard ward- 
robe. But whether you sew your own or help 
teach others, Rich’s has everything for nimble 
fingers that sew. 


Rich’s Fabric Coordinator is at your service 
any time to help you plan your own fashions- 
by-the-yard or to help you in teaching others. 
Come in to see her or write her. Samples 
and suggestions will be sent at your request. 
Let Rich’s be the source of all your sewing 
needs. 


Rich's Sewing Center, Second Floor 


RICH ’S 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Corrective Work is a Strong Feature of 


By Herzberg 
Guild, Hook 


and Stevens 


Represented by 
Thomas M. Woodson, 
P. O. Box 246, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

and John T. Burrus, 

P. O. Box 118, 
Franklin, Tenn. 


165 Luckie St., N.W. 
Atlanta 3 
Georgia 


BETTER ENGLISH 


Seer book in this series for Grades 7-12 spots the pupil's weaknesses in English 

and corrects them. The sections headed ''Testing Your Mastery of the Facts” 
usually begin with a test, in which the pupil corrects an exercise that he did 
in the preceding section. If he makes errors, he reviews the first step in 
the learning program—"Getting the Facts." Then he does corrective exercises 
until he has mastered the topic under study. 


Under the head of "Using the Facts" is a wealth of practice material—fresh, 
interesting, varied. These drill exercises cover every aspect of the topic being 
studied, and are re-enforced by many reviews. 

COVERS EVERY LANGUAGE-ARTS FIELD 


Each of the six books in BETTER ENGLISH provides thorough training in 
speaking, writing, reading and listening. Also in all phases of grammar and 
good usage, punctuation, capitalization and spelling. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circular 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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“Confidence 


You Understand Menstruation” 


New color film strip—free from Modess —pro- 
ducers of prize-winning movie, ‘Molly Grows Up.” 

“Confidence . . . Because” is the first film strip 
ever offered on menstrual hygiene. 

An exceptionally versatile teaching aid, you can 
run it with sound recording . . . or use it without 
sound, following your own teaching methods. The 
film strip includes many diagrams and medical draw- 
ings especially suitable for classroom study. May be 
stopped at any time for questions or discussion. (A 
teaching manual with complete script comes with 
film strip.) 

35 mm., full color. Available with or without 
sound on standard 12”, 16 and Universal 12” rec- 
ords. Running time: 15 minutes. 


COMPLETE TEACHING PROGRAM 


“Molly Grows Up’’... first film on menstruation done with 
live actors. 16 mm., black and white, sound, 15 minutes. 


“Growing Up and Liking It!’. . . a booklet for girls 12 
to 18. Fully explains menstruation. 

“Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered’. . . booklet for 
girls 9 to 12. Simple introduction to menstruation. 
“It’s So Much Easier When You Know”. . . booklet on 
menstrual physiology and tampon usage. 

‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?”’. . . booklet for mothers, 
suggests how to explain menstruation to pre-teen girls. 


‘Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene’. . . Com- 
plete teaching kit, including above booklets. 


Mail couper for your cepies . . . free from the makers 


of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts and Meds Tampons. 
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Miss Anne Shelby, 
Educational Director, 
Personal Products Corp., 
Box 5666-2, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free: 

—__New 35 mm. film strip, 
“CONFIDENCE... BECAUSE 

You Understand Menstruation” 
___with sound ___without sound 


Record: __ 16", __12", __ Univ. 12” 


Record speed desired: 
Date wanted 
—__New 16 mm. movie, “Molly 











Grows Up” (on free loan) 


Date wanted 
The following booklets: 
—‘“Growing Up and Liking It!’ 


——‘“‘Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 


——“It’s So Much Easier When You 


Know” 
——‘“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 


O One “Educational Portfolio on 
Menstrual Hygiene.” 














Name 
PLEASE PRINT 
School 
Street 
City State 





(OFFER Good ONLY IN U. Ss. a.) 








When you want the best 


in visual teaching equipment for health education, choose 
Denoyer-Geppert unbreakable plastic models. 


The vital basis of an effective health program is knowl- 
edge of body structure and function. This is best de- 
veloped through use of accurate, dependable teaching 
aids. D-G models are accurate because of careful plan- 
ning by responsible editors . . . dependable because they 
are durably constructed for many years of rugged class- 
room use. 


Illustrated at right is the Y900 Dissectible Torso and 
Head Model—life-size—made of unbreakable vinyl 
plastic. This is but one of a generous selection of D-G 
torso models, which range in price from $129.50 to 


LAa~ 


$431.00. 


UNBREAKABLE 
PLASTIC 
MODELS 











The new YC410 Circulation Demonstrator is illustrated at left. Colored liquid 
actually flows through transparent plastic tubing, in pulsating movements, by 
means of hand controlled pumping mechanism. Large size (23 by 36 inches) and 
brilliant coloring assure easy visibility from any point in average classroom. 


Certain specialized body structures, particularly 
the sense organs, must be studied with reference to 
greatly enlarged models (Details are too small 
when reproduced on life-size scale). Pictured here 
is the new unbreakable plastic Ear Model, Y303R, 


enlarged about six diameters. 


For an introduction to the excellent variety of D-G 
models, charts, and other teaching-learning devices 
for health eduction, write for Catalog 55B. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt, courteous attention. 


TENNESSEE EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


116-118 SECOND AVE. NORTH NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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GOOD TEXTBOOKS 


When this issue of THe TENNESSEE TEACHER 
reaches you, there will be a textbook adoption under 
way. Superintendents, supervisors, and committees 
of teachers will be busy making selections of text- 
books in the fields of the language arts, agriculture, 
conservation, home economics, health, and science. 

We think the present system of textbook adoptions 
is good. Local adoptions certainly are to be pre- 
ferred over state adoptions, and any plan whereby 
teachers and administrators work together in com- 
mittees to make careful selection of textbooks to 
recommend for adoption has merit. 

The importance of selecting the proper textbooks 
cannot be overemphasized. Certainly the committees 
charged with this job have a great responsibility 
placed upon them. They will want all the help they 
can get in making the proper selections. One source 
of help which will be welcomed by all committee 
members is the representatives of the publishing com- 
panies. Naturally these representatives want to sell 
the product of their company, but they can give 
committee members and all teachers much informa- 
tion about the books they offer for sale. After hear- 
ing a discussion of the merits of the several books, 
committee members should be prepared to make 
wiser selections. These book men deserve your con- 
sideration. Most of them have been in the teaching 
profession and know the problems we face. They can 
help us with them. 

On what points may textbooks be criticized and 
judged? Virgil M. Rogers in his article, “Textbooks 
Under Fire,” points out the following criteria for 
judging: 

“Format, binding, typography, type of paper, gen- 
eral physical attractiveness are all important aside 
from subject matter. Date and edition, index and 
table of contents should be examined, maps and other 
illustrations assessed. But subject matter is of prime 
importance. Has the author sound background in 
his subject? What is the publisher's reputation for 
careful planning and editing of textbooks? Is the 
cost out of line with that of comparable works in the 
same field? Is the material well organized and in- 
terestingly presented? 

“The final and overriding criteria, however, must 
always be suitability of the works for the students 
who will use them and approximation to the teacher's 
purpose in a given course.” 

The textbooks used by our children are important 
and the committees have a difficult job. The one 
criterion which they must keep in mind at all times 
is, What is best for the children? We must not 
minimize the use of good textbooks and we must select 
the best ones available. 
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Editorial Comment 


Yes, textbooks are important! However, we can- 
not resist quoting from the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Study of Textbooks in the Seventy-eighth 
General Assembly: 

“The Committee feels compelled to make a state- 
ment that we believe to be a most important one 
with reference to this whole question. The most im- 
portant single factor in our entire system established 
to educate children is not books nor buildings, nor 
busses, but teachers. Regardless of how extreme 
the differences of opinion were, the witnesses were 
unanimous in agreement with the foregoing statement. 
The instructional program is what the classroom 
teachers of this state make it.” F.E.B. 


THE GIFT EVERY TEACHER 
CAN GIVE 


Christmas has come and gone and gifts have been 
given, but teachers have a gift to give not only at 
Christmastime but throughout the year. Here is how 
first-grade teacher Josephine Lemmons illustrates the 
point in the INDIANA TEACHER: 

“As I greeted my pupils one morning, I noticed 
the tear-stained face of little Peggy. Upon inquiry I 
learned that some thoughtless girl on the bus had 
remarked that “Peggy doesn’t look very pretty this 
morning. What this thoughtless little girl didn't 
know was that Peggy's mother sent seven children to 
school each morning, and packed lunches for four 
of them. 

“In the rest room, I washed Peggy's face, and 
combed the tangles from her hair. Then from the 
box of odds and ends that primary teachers find so 
useful, I chose a blue ribbon, and tied her long 
blonde locks into the currently popular ‘pony tail.’ . . . 
But there was no change in her expression. 

“As we walked back into the classroom, I casually 
asked: “Doesn't Peggy look pretty?’ With typical 
first-grade enthusiasm, the answer came in unison, 
YES! The sad little face broke into a beautiful smile 
.. . Peggy ‘belonged’ again. 

“It was my turn to fight back tears, and as I did, 
the thought came to me: our greatest task as teachers 
is not confined to teaching the three R's. 

“Our greatest task is to be able to perform some feat 
of magic on all the little Peggys so they will have the 
feeling of belonging; to admire equally the $1.98 print 
dress and the expensive little original model; to praise 
equally the best efforts of the slow learner and the 
gifted child; . . . to care when no one else cares.” 

Gifts like these are wonderful gifts whether they 
come at Christmastime or at any time during the 
year. May we as teachers strive earnestly to give 
such gifts throughout this year. F.E.B. 
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A Division of Eastman Kodak Company at Kingsport is one of 
Tennessee's largest single industrial units. Its products, which 
can be grouped under fibers, plastics, and chemicals, are made 
into consumer goods by other manufacturers. All teachers will 
be interested in the ways in which the company encourages 


the education of its employees. 


2 NAME EASTMAN is so well 
advertised that when it is men- 
tioned, people immediately think of 
Kodak cameras, Kodak film, and 
other items so necessary to photog- 
raphy. However, the Kodak Com- 
pany has a plant at Kingsport, Ten- 
nessee, which manufactures none of 
these finished products. 

Tourists passing through Kings- 
port, a progressive Upper East Ten- 
nessee industrial city of some 25,000 
population, will never see the plant, 
that is, unless they have the same 


experience as did a photographic 
unit from a major radio and tele- 
vision system. 

The photographic unit by mistake 
turned off U. S. 11-W at the inter- 
section of the highway with U. S. 
23. Their “new” route was along 
Eastman Road, and after some min- 
utes of travel, they saw ahead a mass 
of brick and concrete buildings dom- 
inating both sides of the road. 

Amazed, they stopped at a nearby 
service station to inquire the names 
of the industrial plants. A station 


Left: Storage tanks and a connecting network of pipes identify this portion 
of Tennessee Eastman Company as part of the acid recovery section of the 
cellulose esters plant. Acid recovery is of major importance in the cellulose 
esters manufacturing process. Right: Ingredients for some of Tennessee 
Eastman’s Tenite plastics are processed on heated rollers such as this one. 
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attendant pointed across the road to 
an unobtrusive black sign bearing 
in gold-leaf letters the words: “Ten- 
nessee Eastman Company, Division 
of Eastman Kodak Company.” 
Fibers, Plastics, and Chemicals—Major 
Products 

That simple sign is the visitor's 
first introduction to one of Ten- 
nessee’s largest single industrial 
units, employing 8,000 people, of 
whom 1,500 are women, and manu- 
facturing more than 250 products. 
The physical plant of Tennessee 
Eastman is made up of over 160 
modern type buildings covering 
nearly 395 acres. 

Tennessee Eastman products may 
be divided into three major divisions 
—fibers, plastics, and chemicals. 
None of these are consumer goods— 
the fibers are woven, dyed, and 
made into consumer goods by others. 
The plastics are molded by others 
into many items used by people 
daily, and generally the chemicals 
enter into customers’ processes to 
appear later as finished products. 

During the early years of Ten- 
nessee Eastman nearly all of its 
chemical production was shipped to 
Kodak for manufacture into photo- 
graphic materials. Today less than 
18 per cent of the company’s pro- 
duction goes to Kodak. This includes 
acetate film base, photographic de- 
velopers, and chemicals used in color 
photography, a total of over 75 sep- 
arate products. 

Other present-day Tennessee East- 
man chemicals enter into such prod- 
ucts as gasoline, aspirin, sulfa drugs, 
crackers and chewing gum, insect- 
icides, perfumes and flavors, and 
fertilizer and feed supplements. 

The second largest manufacturer 
of cellulose acetate yarn and staple 
in the United States, Tennessee 
Eastman is first in the manufacture 
of cellulose ester plastics and first 
in acetate dyes. It also occupies a 
major position in the production of 
miscellaneous industrial chemicals. 
Twenty-six Years of Growth 

The story of Tennessee Eastman 
dates to 1920, when Eastman Kodak 
Company purchased a World War I 
wood distillation plant in Kings- 
port for a methanol (wood alcohol) 
manufacturing unit. Forty thousand 
acres of timberland or timber rights 
were acquired in Upper East Ten- 
nessee and neighboring states to pro- 
vide raw materials. 
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Liquid dope for acetate fiber is prepared in giant dissolving mixers such as 
this. The cellulose acetate flakes are mixed with acetone and other com- 
ponents to produce a clear solution thick as molasses. After blending and 
filtering operations, the dope is forced through spinnerettes to form fibers. 


Methanol, a chemical which was 
at that time important to the photo- 
graphic business of the parent com- 
pany, was distilled from the waste of 
timber felled in those forests; the 
timber itself was converted into 
hardwood lumber; and charcoal, 
acetic acid, and wood creosote oils 
were sold as by-products from the 
wood distillation process. 

Late in the 1920's the manufacture 
of a product new to the original 
scheme of operations was under- 
taken for use in the manufacture of 
photographic film base. That prod- 
uct was cellulose acetate, basic raw 
material in the making of safety X- 
ray film and safety film for home 
movies, then growing in popular 
demand. 

It was not long before other mar- 
kets were found for cellulose acetate, 
and by the 1930's, the parent com- 
pany realizing the enormous 
potential of its young division, more 
and more Eastman chemical manu- 
facturing operations began to be 
centered in Kingsport. The wood 
distillation operations were discon- 
tinued. 

With the manufacture of cellulose 
acetate,. wood pulp from the north- 
west and southeast timberlands, and 


cotton linters, a by-product from 
southern cotton fields, became ma- 
jor raw materials. 


In addition, Tennessee Eastman 
now uses in its various manufactur- 
ing processes literally hundreds of 
materials and supplies. About 100 
separate materials are purchased in 
carload quantities. 

Many of these materials are sup- 
plied by other Tennessee firms. In 
1954 Tennessee Eastman paid in ex- 
cess of $10,830,000 for materials and 
services from other companies in the 
state, including coal from the Vir- 
ginias and Kentucky. To illustrate, 
one may take as examples the vol- 
ume of materials needed in the com- 
pany’s processes—ethyl alcohol, coal, 
and water. The Kingsport plant is 
the largest U. S. consumer of ethyl 
alcohol, requires 1,740 tons of coal 
daily for its steam and electric power 
generating plants, and filters 10,500,- 
000 gallons of water a day pumped 
from the South Holston River. 

The company’s steam generating 
capacity of 2,160,000 pounds an hour 
and its installed electric power gen- 
erating capacity of 49,500 kilowatts 
would provide power for a city sev- 
eral times the size of Kingsport. 














To strengthen further Tennessee 
Eastman’s position with respect to 
raw materials, Kodak in 1950 estab- 
lished Texas Eastman Company at 
Longview, Texas. This new division 
processes natural gas and propane 
to produce ethyl alcohol, butyralde- 
hyde, and polyethylene. From its 
beginning, Texas Eastman Company 
has already expanded, adding a 
number of important chemicals, 
some used by Tennessee Eastman 
and others sold direct to customers. 


Research Unlocks New Doors 

Initial success in the development 
of new products and manufacturing 
techniques at Tennessee Eastman 
resulted in part from research con- 
ducted by Eastman Kodak. More 
recently Tennessee Eastman has car- 
ried on independent research on new 
products and processes as well as 
improvement of old ones. The com- 
pany maintains complete facilities 
for basic research and development 
work in one of the most modern 
research laboratories in the country. 

In recent years a number of East- 
man trademarks have become famil- 
iar to retail customers of the food, 
plastic, and textile industries. Some 
of these trademarks are: Tenox, an 
antioxidant that helps to keep fresher 
such items as crackers, potato chips, 
fried packaged foods, and cooking 
fats from becoming rancid; the 
Tenite plastic compounds; estron, 
cellulose acetate yarn and _ staple; 
and Chromspun, Eastman’s popular 
solution-dyed acetate yarn and 
staple. 

The growth of Tennessee Eastman 
is a result that one may expect when- 
ever good American workmen, to- 
gether with engineers and other 
scientists with ideas, are provided 
with facilities and financial back- 
ing. It is estimated that under con- 
ditions prevailing today in a business 
such as Tennessee Eastman over 
$20,000 is required to provide plant 
facilities and working capital for 
each job. 

Education Is Encouraged 

Most of the people working at 
Tennessee Eastman have received 
their industrial training within the 
company. Over 95 percent of the 
8,000 employees come from a 35-mile 
area around Kingsport—6,000 have 
had better than grammar school 
training; 3,000 are high school 
graduates or higher, including 600 
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with bachelor’s degrees, 100 with 
master’s, and 90 with Ph.D’s. 

It is the company’s policy to en- 
courage employees to participate in 
evening classes, extension work, or 
correspondence courses, and_ the 
company makes partial tuition re- 
funds available for the courses which 
are of definite value to the employee 
in connection with his work. To be 
eligible for this refund the course 
must be given by a school or agency 
generally accepted in the community 
and approved by the company. Such 
participation by the employee must 
be completely voluntary on his part 
and is not required as part of his job. 

By far the largest part of those 
employees who pursue self-develop- 
ment avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities furnished by the trade and 
industry evening courses carried on 
by the Kingsport City Schools and 
the Division of Vocational Education 


of the Tennessee State Department 
of Education. 

The second largest group is com- 
posed of those who enroll in ap- 
proved correspondence courses with 
one or more of the outstanding cor- 
respondence schools. Such courses, 
depending upon the curriculum 
selected, may consist of from one to 
four years of home study. The cost 
of such courses varies from less than 
$100 to almost $1,000. If the course 
is approved as one of value to the 
employee in connection with his 
work, the company will refund a 
portion of the tuition expense upon 
proved successful completion of the 
course. 

A number of employees also take 
advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered by evening, Saturday, and ex- 
tension courses given by various col- 
leges and universities. Since East 

(Continued on page 34) 





Tennessee Eastman employs 8,000 people, of whom 1,500 are 
women. The majority of the women are in the acetate yarn divi- 


sion. 
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The Modern Language 
Revolution 


MILTON L. SHANE 


Professor of Modern Languages 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


REVOLUTION IN MODERN LAN- 

GUAGE TEACHING AND LEARNING 
is under way in the United States. 
This revolution is a response to 
the changed outlook of leaders in 
many areas of American life. Samuel 
S. Brownell, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, sums up the situation as 
follows: “The Office of Education 
places high importance upon the 
goal of increasing the percentage of 
our population who can understand 
other peoples and cultures. Knowl- 
edge of one or more foreign lang- 
uages would help many Americans 
to overcome the communication bar- 
rier which often blocks their efforts 
to strengthen the free world through 
ready exchange of technical, eco- 
nomic, and cultural ideas.” 

If space permitted, it would be 
illuminating to quote similar recent 
statements of such diverse figures as 
John Foster Dulles, James V. Con- 
ant, J. Edgar Hoover, Adlai Steven- 
son, General Matthew Ridgeway, 
and a host of others. The consensus 
of these leaders is well stated by 
Oliver C. Carmichael, president of 
the University of Alabama and form- 
er president of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing: “New emphasis on foreign 
langauge study is a prime need in 
the education of American youth.” 

What is the modern language pro- 
fession doing to meet this challenge? 
Within the past year it has done 
three noteworthy things. (1) It has 
defined the qualifications of high 
school modern language teachers in 
terms of present day needs. (2) It 
has described the methods and ma- 
terials which are now being used in 
effective modern language teaching. 
(3) It is projecting a nation-wide 
testing program which will be used 
to find well-qualified new teachers 
for schools which are interested in 
superior modern language achieve- 
ment. 
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What are the qualifications of a 
high school modern language teach- 
er who is equipped to meet the 
needs of the present day? During 
1955 a committee of the Modern 
Language Association of America 
drew up a Statement of Qualifica- 
tions which was subsequently ap- 
proved and published by eighteen 
national and regional modern lang- 
uage associations. The statement 
describes teacher qualifications in 
terms of aural understanding, speak- 
ing, reading, writing, language 
analysis, knowledge of the foreign 
culture, and professional prepara- 
tion. Particularly emphasized is the 
requirement that the teacher be able 
to understand native speakers con- 
versing at average tempo, and that 
he or she be able to talk with na- 
tives at normal speed without mak- 
ing glaring mistakes. The necessity 
of travel for modern language 
teachers is pointed out: “All the pros- 
pective teacher can acquire in travel 
to places where the language is 
spoken is extremely valuable. We 
urge that facilities for such travel 
for present and prospective language 
teachers be increased.” 

What methods and materials are 
used in the best modern language 
teaching? A conference called in 
December 1955 by the Modern 
Language Association recommended 
that the elementary language course 
“concentrate upon the learner's 
hearing and speaking the foreign 
language.” This applies equally to 
high school and college classes. 
“Optimum results can be achieved 
by giving as much individual or 
controlled group practice as possible, 
and by setting the upper limit of 
class size at twenty.” Reading should 
follow as the third phase of the ele- 
mentary language program, and 
“the goal should be reading with 
understanding and without con- 
scious translation. Translation should 


be used only rarely as a device in 
teaching reading. . . .” Writing is the 
fourth stage, but “the student should 
write only what he is first capable of 
saying correctly.” 

The conference urged publishers 
to encourage the production of text- 
books which “develop automatic re- 
sponse through repetition of speech 
patterns before the introduction of 
other types of exercise,” which make 
extensive use of dialogue materials, 
and which “introduce techniques for 
the use of audio-visual aids.” 

In regard to the identification of 
good teachers, the conference was 
“convinced that adequate prepara- 
tion of foreign language teachers 
cannot be measured in terms of 
credit hours,” and planned definitely 
to establish “a nation-wide testing 
program to determine achievement 
and proficiency in terms of the Qual- 
ifications Statement” described 
above. It was recommended “that 
when the testing program has been 
established, teachers be certified and 
engaged on the basis of the satisfac- 
tory profiles of achievement which 
this testing reveals.” 

Implicit in the foregoing is the 
recognition that Americans in many 
walks of life are becoming conscious 
of the importance of being able to 
use foreign languages in face-to-face 
communication with native speakers. 
This calls for more good teachers, 
better methods, and better under- 
standing of the situation on the part 
of those who plan and administer 
our high school programs. How is 
Tennessee adjusting to this changing 
situation? Not very rapidly thus far. 
Only 5.1 per cent of Tennessee high 
school students were studying a 
modern language in 1954. This is 
better than the percentages for Mis- 
sissippi (2.2 per cent) and Alabama 
(2.3 per cent), but quite poor in 
comparison with the national aver- 
age of some 14 per cent. Obviously 
there was room for improvement 
here. 

Those desiring copies of the State- 
ment of Qualifications, the Report 
of the December 1955 Conference, 
and detailed statistics on modern 
languages in our public schools may 
obtain them by addressing the 
Foreign Language Program of the 
Modern Language Association of 
America, 6 Washington Square 
North, New York 3, New York. 
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Behind the scenes with the editors of LOOK as they prepared a special 
sixteen-page feature on... 


What Js a Jeacher? 


OOK MAGAZINE IN ITS FEBRUARY 
21 issuE, which will reach news- 
stands February 7, has scheduled a 
special sixteen-page feature on the 
teacher in America as its leading 
article. Advance layouts and galley 
proofs indicate the article will be one 
of the most dramatic and significant 
reporting jobs on education ever un- 
dertaken by any national magazine. 
The project began in August as 
George B. Leonard, Jr., returned 
from vacation and was called into 
the office of Dan Mich, editorial di- 
rector for Loox. Mich told Leonard 
that he wanted a “dramatic story of 
major proportions on the teacher in 
America.” Neither Mich nor Leonard 
had any prejudgement or slant on 
how the story would come out. 
Leonard says his only knowledge 
of the subject at that time was that 
of a consumer, with two children, 
Mimi, seven, and Ellen, eight, in 
second and third grade at South 
School in New Canaan, Connecti- 
cut. 


Department Editor 





George B. Leonard, Jr. 


Preparing his article, he sat in a sec- 
ond-grade room, became a lobbyist 
for the schools at the White House 
Conference. 
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As he began work on the assign- 
ment, Leonard’s first step was to tele- 
phone the Division of Press and 
Radio Relations of the National Ed- 
ucation Association in Washington. 
Interviews were arranged with NEA 
staff members and various other ed- 
ucators in Washington and New 
York. Meanwhile, the research de- 
partment at Loox had collected a 
file of pertinent information and 
previous articles on teaching. 


Gathering this material together, 
Leonard prepared a prospectus and, 
with the help of the magazine's art 
director, a dummy layout of the 
feature. This was presented to the 
top editors and received their ap- 
proval. 

Then the coverage started in 
earnest. He went again to Wash- 
ington, finishing up interviews in the 
light of the definite topics which had 
been selected for investigation. 
There was a round table discussion 
with Dr. S. M. Brownell, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
and six of his specialists in various 
teaching fields, and further sessions 
with experts at NEA headquarters. 
Leonard's biggest problem, however, 
still remained. 


The prospectus stipulated that the 
story would start with “an intimate 
and intense picture story showing 
what really goes on in a classroom.” 
Further, recalls Leonard, “we 
wanted a good elementary teacher 
in a medium-size midwestern com- 
munity. But she had to have that 
special quality of showing her emo- 
tions on her face—or ‘registering’ as 
we say.” 

From Vernon L. Nickell, state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
and his staff at Springfield, Illinois, 
Leonard obtained the names of sev- 
eral towns with typical, but good, 
schools. For the next several days 
he went from town to town, travel- 
ling at night and visiting classrooms 


during the day. 


At Decatur, Illinois, he found the 
“star” for his story. Superintendent 
Lester J. Grant and Charlotte 
Meyer, assistant superintendent in 
charge of elementary education, had 
made a careful search in an effort to 
locate the teacher who could meet 
the Loox qualification of “register- 
ing.” Leonard tells it this way: 

“When I came into Carolyn Wil- 
son’s room, I knew we had a subject. 
She is very expressive and not at all 
self-conscious. I’m sure there are 
many teachers who are doing as 
good a job as she, but none that 
I've seen show it so plainly.” 

Miss Wilson, a 1954 graduate of 
Eastern Illinois State College, is in 
her second year of teaching at Deca- 
tur. She attended Teachers College 
at Columbia University last summer. 

Reporter Leonard recalls the next 
steps on his story: “I then returned 
to New York and a week later ar- 
rived in Decatur with Photographer 
Charlotte Brooks. I think everyone 
at Loox considered Charlotte the 
perfect photographer for this job. 
She’s a very sensitive photographer, 
intensely interested in people and 
their relationships. She had done 
graduate work in psychology and 
was also once in social work. Char- 
lotte and I had worked together on 
other stories that had to do with 
children and adolescents. So Char- 
lotte and I enrolled in Carolyn’s 
second grade. 

“For Loox, I've been along the 
Iron Curtain at the height of the 
Cold War, I’ve been to 40,000 feet 
in a jet, I've stood behind the LSO 
on an aircraft carrier, and also 
worked with my share of celebrities 
—Perry Como, Eddie Fisher, Steve 
Allen, Benny Goodman, and many 
others. But I've never spent two 
weeks with such built-in excitement 
and significance as my time in sec- 
ond grade in Garfield School. We 
sat with the children, got to know 
them, watched the remarkable and 
fantastic process of learning, shared 
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in excitement of the children. As a 
parent I began to understand what 
teachers mean to my daughters, what 
a focal point in their life the teacher 
is. More than anything, I wanted 
to share this experience with the 
readers of Loox. 

“Charlotte felt the same way. The 
first day some of the children looked 
at the camera. So she passed it 
around, let every child handle it. 
Then she told a little story about 
how ‘the camera didn’t like people 
to look at it, and if they did it would 
get mad and not take pictures.’ After 
that we had no problem and none 
of the children were conscious of 
the significant click that accom- 
panied high points during the day. 
After each day’s shooting we dis- 
cussed the results, related them 
to the general direction of the story 
and their possible use in the final 
layout. We decided what to look for. 
But at no time did we interfere in 
the life that was going on—all the 
shots are completely unposed. 

“I stayed two weeks. Charlotte 
stayed longer. The remarkable 
sequence entitled ‘A Boy Errs and 
Is Forgiven’ was shot after my de- 
parture. I went to Bay City on the 
Teachers’ Aide program and to West 
Hartford, Connecticut, on the merit 
pay problem. In the meantime, 
Robinette Nixon of the Look re- 
search staff was collecting further 
material. She also looked into the 
New York schools and visited Teach- 
ers College at Columbia. One of 
the best parts of my coverage was a 
visit to South School, New Canaan, 
where my daughters are enrolled. 
It's a great school. 

“My coverage came to a climax at 
the White House Conference. I was 
a true lobbyist. I spent my time 
buttonholing teachers and parents 
from all parts of the country. It was 
an unusual opportunity; I had them 
all trapped under one roof and I 
wore out several pencils there get- 
ting wide geographical divergencies 
of opinion. 

“Since the White House Confer- 
ence, I've been engaged in the rather 
complex operation of transmuting 
thousands (2,500) of pictures and 
thousands of pages of notes and re- 
search into the space of sixteen Loox 
pages. It’s one of the longest stories 
ever to appear in Loox, but those 
sixteen pages began to look mighty 
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Loox photograph by Charlotte Brooks 


“To spot a good teacher, you look first at the kids.” So says the special six- 
teen-page feature on the teacher in America scheduled for the February 
21 issue of Loox. Shown here is Carolyn Wilson, second grade teacher 
at Garfield School in Decatur, Illinois, and some of her twenty-eight pupils. 


limited about halfway through my 
writing.” 

Leonard, now thirty-two, is six 
feet, three inches tall and weighs 190 
pounds. His home is Atlanta, where 
his family lives, as does his wife's. 
She is the former Emma Jean Clif- 
ton. Her mother, Julia Clifton, 
was an elementary teacher for 
many years, then a principal, and 
now is an administrator on the staff 
of Ira Jarrell, superintendent of 
schools in Atlanta. 

Leonard was an Air Force pilot in 
World War II (twenty-two missions 
in the South Pacific). After the war 
he was graduated in English from 
the University of North Carolina be- 
fore being recalled to active duty in 


the Air Force in the Korean War. 
There was no flying this time, but 
duty as managing editor of an Air 
Force magazine, Amr TRAINING. From 
there he went to New York as a de- 
partment editor for Look. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES 


Local leaders have been invited to 
attend one of twelve regional schools 
on how to conduct community edu- 
cational conferences. The schools 
will be conducted under the aus- 
pices of the State Department of 
Education, the School Boards Asso- 
ciation, the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the TEA. Suggested 
plans for organizing meetings are 
available from the TEA office. 
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Make-/t- Yourself Games 


CATHERINE L. ALLEN 


HE MAKE-IT-YOURSELF CRAZE is 

sweeping the country. It is an 
answer to many needs—among 
them, an individual creative and 
recreational outlet, a sometime-eco- 
nomical asset to the strained budget, 
and a useful and practical source of 
equipment for home and school. 

During March through May 1955, 
elementary classroom teachers re- 
quested such instruction during the 
physical education institutes con- 
ducted under the combined auspices 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the Department of Physical 
Education and Recreation, the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. The thousands 
of teachers took notes on how to 
make cabbage sack nets for play- 
ground and backyard play, how to 
use trees as standards for supporting 
the cabbage sack nets, how to make 
“sling shots” for jumping games out 
of ropes and old tennis shoes, how 
to use bean bags and old sacks in 
games. 

Innumerable requests have been 
made for further ideas. Lou Vinton, 
graduate student in the Department 
of Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion at the University of Tennessee, 
adopted woodwork as a hobby and 
dedicated many weeks of her busy 
teaching and studying life to service 
to the teachers of the state by mak- 
ing half a hundred games for display 
in the institutes. Too many to dem- 
onstrate in one-day institutes, a few 
practical games were selected. In- 
structions are detailed here for the 
teachers, with the compliments of 
Lou Vinton. She recommends the 
fun of making them and the fun of 
using them. 


Tin Can Toss 


Materials: One 12” square of ply- 
wood. A 1’ piece of 1” square lum- 
ber. Five small size tin cans. Felt 
marking pencil or crayon. Beans. 
Scrap material. 

Construction: Cut a 12” square 
from plywood. Sand until smooth. 
Screw into place five tin cans as 
shown in the diagram. Mark as 
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Fig. 1: For Tin Can Toss 


shown with a felt-marking pencil or 
crayon. Cut a 12” piece of 1” square 
lumber and nail to the bottom of the 
head of the board. Shellac. Cut 2” 
square bean bags from scrap mater- 
ial and fill with beans. 

Action: Place the board on the 
floor and establish a throwing line 
suitable to the players. Three bean 
bags are used. Each player throws 
and adds his score before the next 
throws. The first player to score 
250 points wins. 


Ball and Cup 
Materials: A dowel or broomstick 
22” long. One small tin can. Ad- 
hesive tape. String. One ball 1%” in 
diameter. 
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Fig. 2: Ball and Cup 


Construction: To the top of the 
stick attach a small tin can and rein- 
force with adhesive tape. In the 
front and near the top of the can 
punch a small hole. Attach the ball 








to a string 18” long. Attach the 
other end of the string to the hole in 
the can. 

Action: The player holds the stick 
near the end of the handle and by 
swinging the ball attempts to catch 
it in the cup. 


Old Funny Face 


Materials: An 18” square of ply- 
wood. Felt marking pencil. Beans. 
Scrap material. 

Construction: Sand the board un- 
til smooth. Draw a face as in the 
diagram. Cut out the eyes, ears, 
nose, and mouth. Sand rough edges. 
Color with marking pencil. From 
scrap material make three 2” square 
bean bags and fill with beans. Shel- 
lac the board. Cut two 15” strips of 
plywood for braces and attach them 
with hinges about 4%” from the top 
of the board. File off tips of screws 
if they pierce the wood. 

















Fig. 3: Old Funny Face 


Action: Establish a throwing line 
suitable to the players. Each player 
in turn throws three bean bags and 
adds his score. The nose counts 25, 
mouth counts 20, eyes count 15, and 
the ears count 10. The first player 
to reach a score of 100 wins. 


Ring Toss 
Materials: A piece of plywood 10” 
by 15”. A strip of wood 14%” long. 
Nine curtain hooks. Marking pencil. 
One hinge. Two eye screws. 


Dr. Catherine L. Allen, formerly professor of physical 
education and recreation at the University of Tennessee, 
prepared ''Make-It-Yourself Games" as a sequel! to 
"Classroom Teachers at Play," which appeared in the 
January Tennessee Teacher. Dr. Allen was assisted by 
Lou Vinton, graduate student of the University, who 
wrote the descriptions of the games. 
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Fig. 4: Ring Toss 


Construction: Sand the board un- ° 


til smooth. Screw in the curtain 
hooks as shown in the diagram. 
Number as shown with the marking 
pencil. Attach the 14%” strip of wood 
to the top of the board with a hinge. 
Place an eye screw on the board and 
one on the strip about 8” from the 
top. Make a screen hook from wire, 
and attach it to the eye screw on the 
board. Shellac the board. 

Action: Establish a throwing line 
suitable to the players. Using nine 
large washers or jar rings, the players 
throw and add their scores in turn. 
The first player reaching a score of 
250 wins. 


Paddle Tennis 

Materials: Four pieces of plywood 
%” thick, 17” long and 8” wide. A 
2’ piece of % by 6” white pine will 
complete the wood needed for the 
paddles. 

Construction: Mark the plywood 
off in one inch squares as shown by 
the diagram. Draw in the outlines 
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Fig. 6: Badminton Paddle 


of the paddles including the handles, 
and cut them out with a coping saw. 
Make the handles from the pine. 
Glue them on and tack them down. 


Badminton Paddles 

Materials: One piece of plywood 
16” by 25”, and 42” of 1 by 4 white 
pine. 

Construction: Mark and cut fol- 
lowing the suggestions used in con- 
structing paddle tennis paddles. The 
only differences are the measure- 
ments and they are all given on the 
drawing. Four paddles can be made 
from this material. 


Table Tennis Paddles 





Fig. 7: Table Tennis Paddle 
Materials: One piece of 4” ply- 
wood measuring 24” by 11”, and one 
piece of %” white pine 12” long and 
6” wide. 
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Fig. 5: Paddle for Paddle Tennis 
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Construction: Use the 4” plywood 
and mark it off with the 1” squares 
as shown. Draw in the outline of 
the paddles, including the handles, 
and cut them out with a coping saw. 
Then make the two pieces for the 
handles from the %” pine. Glue 
them on and tack them down. For 
a good job cover the face of the 
paddle with No. 1/0 sandpaper. 


DESP CONVENTION 


Elementary school educators from 
coast to coast will gather in Denver 
March 7-10 for the Annual Meeting 
of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA. 

The conference theme is “The 
Principals Role in Instructional 
Leadership”—the same theme which 
is currently being developed in the 
department magazine. General ses- 
sions, panel discussions, and discus- 
sion groups offer participants a 
varied program with much oppor- 
tunity to take an active part in dis- 
cussions on topics of special interest 
to them. 

Speakers scheduled for the general 
sessions include the following: 
Lawrence Haskew, dean of the 
School of Education, University of 
Texas, Austin; Frank Clement, gov- 
ernor of Tennessee; James Gail, 
elementary school teacher, Denver; 
Beatrice O’Brien, elementary school 
principal, Los Angeles. : 

Registration will begin at 10:00 
A.M. in the Denver Municipal Audi- 
torium. Registration fee for mem- 
bers is $4.00; for non-members, 
$6.00. Please present your member- 
ship card when you register. Three 
hotels—the Brown Palace, Cosmo- 
politan, and  Shirley-Savoy—have 
been designated as headquarters for 
the conference. Information desks 
will be located in each of these 
hotels. 
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The President's Message 


bp Tell * Workers, 


ITH THE DEEPEST HUMILITY | 

begin my year of service as 
president of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. As I think of the 
tremendous _ responsibility that I 
must assume, I must confess that I 
feel a great sense of inadequacy. 
For that reason, I crave your 
sympathetic interest, your loyal sup- 
port, and your prayers. 

All of us know what a grand job 
our retiring president, Howard Mc- 
Corkle, has done. Tireless in his 
effort, he has given the association 
superb leadership. Freely also has 
he contributed from the rich re- 
sources of his fine experience. Sure- 
ly all of you join me in saying: 
“Thank you, Howard. We appreci- 
ate you. We know of your sacrificial 
labors for us, of your ‘great love for 
our profession, of your enthusiasm 
for our program, of your fine ex- 
ample of service. We shall not soon 
forget you.” 


Next year's legisiative program 
is already in the making. Through 
the officers of your local associations, 
you have indicated some of your de- 
sires. A major obligation of my ad- 
ministration will be to put this pro- 
gram into final form and present it 
to the people of Tennessee. 

The year that lies ahead is one of 
great challenge. It can be a year of 
thrilling adventure, of solid, sub- 
stantial progress coming as a result 
of our united effort. 

For twenty-one years, I have had 
the privilege of being a classroom 
teacher in Tennessee’s schools. For 
a year and a half I have been an 
elementary principal. As a result, I 
feel that I know the problems con- 
fronting you, our classroom teachers, 
and I have some understanding of 
the problems, the pressures and the 
dilemmas that confront our admin- 
istrators. 


The TEA has wisely provided that 
the first vice president shall have a 
year's experience as a member of the 
Administrative Council before as- 
suming the duties and responsibil- 
ities of the president's office. As a 
result of my year’s apprenticeship, 
I have also come to appreciate and 
to respect greatly our staff and Ad- 
ministrative Council. Theirs is not an 
easy task. They are a fine, dedicated 
group. Always they keep in their 
hearts your interests and your wel- 
fare. I know I can rely on them for 
much assistance as we face our prob- 
lems together. 

With all my heart I pledge my 
best efforts this year for you, for the 
children of Tennessee, for our great 
association. No doubt, I will make 
mistakes, but they will be of the 
head, not of the heart. Please help 
me be a good president. I shall 
need you always; if you need me, 
I am at your service. 


Sincerely, 
Grace CUNNINGHAM 
(Mrs. Joun T. CUNNINGHAM, JR. ) 








Howard McCorkle 


AS WE COME TO THE CLOSE OF 
ANOTHER YEAR, the time has 
arrived to pass the gavel of this as- 
sociation to a succeeding president. 
I do it with a feeling of humility 
and respect. If I have acquired any- 
thing this year, it is a deeper and 
more abiding conviction that school 
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A Message from C. Howard McCorkle 


A Retiring President Finds 


Reason for Hope and Confidence 


people are the finest people on 
earth. It has been my privilege 
during the year to visit all the major 
sections of our state. Everywhere 
I traveled, teachers went beyond 
“the extra mile” to make my visits 
enjoyable and memorable. Their 
many expressions of kindness will 
always remain with me. 

The victories which we have 
gained this year have come as a 
result of this spirit of cooperation, 
devotion, and _ respect—a _ spirit 
whose very foundations are based 
on the knowledge that the teachers’ 
task is the greatest that faces our 
citizens today. As we face the fu- 
ture, our task grows in importance. 
For that reason, this spirit must be 
perfected to an even greater degree 
than it has ever reached in the past. 
Likewise, the conviction of the im- 
portance of our work must become 


a part of every member of the teach- 
ing profession. 

The future is ever changing. At 
the present, we cannot see from 
where will come the funds to sup- 
port our public schools adequately. 
Neither can we see from where will 
come the necessary number of cap- 
able and well-trained teachers to 
teach the pyramiding numbers of 
youngsters entering our schools. In 
spite of the fact that the answers 
to these problems are not clearly 
discernible, we must maintain a 
positive and hopeful outlook. We 
must have faith that by working to- 
gether, we can find the answers. 

Forces are working for education 
today that never before have been 
active. Lay persons in important 
places and many different walks of 
life are becoming concerned with 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Elementary School Principal 


ee AN ATTRACTIVE PERSON! is 
sure to be the first thought of 
anyone meeting Grace Cunningham 
for the first time. “And she is as 
capable and _ intelligent as she is 
charming,” is the thought that fol- 
lows, as one observes the new pres- 
ident of TEA at work or in con- 
versation with association members. 

Those who have known Mrs. Cun- 
ningham through the years and ac- 
tively supported her candidacy for 
the highest of TEA elective offices 
can congratulate themselves for hav- 
ing chosen wisely, and members who 
know the new _ president only 
through perusal of her outstanding 
record as a teacher and administra- 
tor are assured through that alone 
that she is an able successor to 
Howard McCorkle, who ends a suc- 
cessful year as president. 


Success in Three Fields 

TEA’s slender brunette president 
has an air of youthful directness and 
enthusiasm combined in admirable 
proportions with the dignity and as- 
surance that come from achieve- 
ment, with difficulty regarded only 
as further incentive and dedication 
to ideals the unvarying rule. 

Mrs. Cunningham’s record is one 
of service—to the schools in which 
she has taught, becoming an admin- 
istrator after years of classroom 
teaching; to her community, where 
she has long been a leader in civic 
and religious activities, and as a 
mother and homemaker. Her two 
children, Edward, twelve years old, 
and Mary, eleven, attend the Clarks- 
ville schools their mother attended 
as a girl. 

“Grace is as much at home in a 
kitchen apron as behind that big 
principal's desk at Moore Elemen- 
tary School,” an admiring friend re- 
marked of her, “and during these 
last increasingly busy years she has 
worked as summer director of 
Clarksville’s city playground pro- 
grams.” 
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Good Citizen and Homemaker 


Grace Cunningham Is the New President of TEA 


With all of this activity, Grace 
Cunningham finds time for an oc- 
casional lazy day of fishing on 
Kentucky Lake with her husband, 
John T. Cunningham, Jr., Clarks- 
ville’s city engineer. (She says that 
they don't brag about their catches. ) 
Mr. Cunningham, however, who was 
married to the former Mrs. Grace 
Stacker Sprouse last year, is very 
proud of his wife’s career and does 
all that he can to assist in the work 
for education. 

Grace Cunningham was graduated 
from Clarksville High School, earned 
the B.S. degree from Austin Peay 
State College and the M.A. from 
Peabody College. After fifteen years 
as a classroom teacher and four years 
as an assistant principal in elemen- 
tary school, she became the prin- 
ciple of Moore Elementary School. 
The school bears the name of C. H. 
Moore, city superintendent, who has 
long had faith in Mrs. Cunningham’s 
ability. Mr. Moore was president of 
TEA twenty- -one years ago. 

Mrs. Cunningham was president 
of the Clarksville City Teacher’s As- 
sociation, a member of the legisla- 
tive committee 1954-1955, a member 
of the Montgomery County Prin- 
cipals Association, secretary of the 
Middle Tennessee Principals Asso- 
ciation 1953-1954. As vice president 
of TEA, she has been a member of 
the TEA Administrative Council for 
the past year. She is a member of 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, the Eta Chapter of 
Delta Kappa Gamma, and has been 
active in the PTA and a number of 
other professional associations. 


Good Citizen and Friend 

Mrs. Cunningham has always 
taken an active part in fostering 
good, clean civic government. Or- 
ganizations such as the Red Cross 
Blood Bank, the Girl Scouts and 
Boy Scouts, the local hospital auxil- 
iary, and the USO have made de- 
mands upon her time and talents. 





Grace Cunningham 


The record shows outstanding 
achievement and devoted service. 


She participates often in civic-club 
and other community programs. 

The Ministerial Association pre- 
sented her an award for contribution 
to the city’s religious program. She 
is active in the Madison Street Meth- 
odist Church, has served as member 
of its Board of Stewards, as super- 
intendent of its children’s division 
and junior department and as sec- 
retary to the commission on educa- 
tion and has directed the Vacation 
Bib!'e School. 

The TEA president believes firm- 
ly in the dignity and worth of teach- 
ing and in security for -teachers, 
entioviie continuous ‘study and dem- 
ocratic practices in evaluating any 
individual teacher, and pledges her 
efforts to increase teachers’ salaries 
so that they may be in keeping with 
advancing costs. Beginning a year 
as president of the association whose 
educational programs have long been 
her first interest, Grace Cunning- 
ham deserves the congratulations 
and the loyal support of all TEA 
members. 

















Mrs. Ruth Seay, one of the Tennessee teachers who attended the workshop 
last summer, explains to a nine-year-old how air travel has shrunk the globe 
to the size of a toy rubber ball. 


Aviation Workshop 
Offered at U. T. 


QO PERATION AIRLIFT carrying Ten- 
nessee teachers into the new 
age of winged travel has proved so 
successful that a repeat aviation edu- 
cation workshop is assured for next 
summer, with the possibility of an 
annual program at the University of 
Tennessee. 

With everything from model 
planes to jet interceptors, a full 
“cargo” of teachers from one end of 
the state to the other will again be 
offered the opportunity to share with 
leaders in aviation a vision of a 
“peaceful and prosperous future 
dominated by a wonderful invention 
called an airplane.” 

The first workshop, for which the 
Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics 
offered 100 tuition and maintenance 
scholarships, was held at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee July 18 to 
August 19 last summer. The Exten- 
sion Division arranged for the award- 
ing of six hours of graduate or 
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undergraduate credit to teachers 
successfully completing instruction in 
meterology, navigation, theory of 
flight, power plants, aircraft struc- 
ture, and the use of aviation mate- 
rials in classroom teaching. 

Charged by a series of nationally 
known aviation experts with the task 
of educating the future citizens of 
an air nation, the workshop students, 
most of whom had little or no pre- 
vious experience with flying, quickly 
picked up aviation terminology. 

Workshop Director Clarence Kuhl- 
man of U. T., already working with 
TBA Director James E. Martin on 
next summer's program, said that the 
teachers learned to build emergency 
weather stations from such materials 
as coathangers and milk cartons, con- 
structed model terrain maps, includ- 
ing one showing the hometowns of 
all participants, built and flew model 
planes, and demonstrated homemade 
wind tunnels. 


Teachers inspected the Arnold 
Engineering Development Center at 
Tullahoma. Jets and weather pre- 
dicting were the centers of interest 
on field trips to the McGhee-Tyson 


Air Force Base and Knoxville’s 
municipal airport. A fire-fighting 
equipment demonstration and a 


briefing on base operations also were 
given the guests. At the airport the 
teachers tested their classroom 
knowledge while inspecting the 
weather station and the Knoxville 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
control tower. 

Before leaving for home after their 
busy six weeks, the teachers began 
preparations for using their work- 
shop experiences in teaching a class- 
room full of junior aviation 
enthusiasts. Teachers in the special- 
ized fields such as music and the 
language arts and in each grade 
level were helped to collect aviation 
material suited for their own classes. 
This material has been published in 
mimeographed form. 


YOUTH BREAKS GROUND 

Instead of a high U. T. official, 
two pre-school children turned the 
first shovelful of dirt marking the 
start of construction on U. T.’s 
new College of Education building 
December 12 at the site on Temple 
Avenue. The youth of Tennessee 
will benefit from the new million- 
dollar structure to be dedicated to 
the training of teachers for the state’s 
public schools. Wielding the shovel 
are Janet Bailey and Larry Schaffer. 
Looking on are U. T. President C. E. 
Brehm, Education Dean N. E. Fitz- 
gerald, and Williston M. Cox, chair- 
man of the U. T. Trustees’ executive 
and building committee. 
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Tennessee Teacher Tenure Law 


TENNESSEE CODE, Vol. ll, Chap. 14 


49-1401. Definitions —Whenever 
the words or phrases defined in this 
section are used in Sections 49-1401 
—49-1419 they shall have the mean- 
ing and application given in these 
definitions, unless the context and 
obvious intent definitely indicate 
otherwise. 

(1) The word “teacher” includes 
teachers, supervisors, principals, 
superintendents and all other certif- 
icated personnel employed by any 
county, city or special district board 
of education, for service in public, 
elementary and secondary schools 
in Tennessee, supported in whole or 
in part by state or federal funds. 

(2) The word “board” means the 
county board of education, the city 
board of education or the special 
school district board of education 
holding jurisdiction in their respec- 
tive territories. In the event that 
a school system operates without a 
board of education, the authority 
which performs the functions usually 
performed by a board shall be in- 
dicated by the word “board.” 

(3) The word “superintendent” 
refers to the county superintendent, 
the city superintendent or the super- 
intendent of a special school district, 
or to any other officer performing 
the functions of a superintendent. 

(4) The word “tenure” indicates 
the statutory requirements, condi- 
tions, relations and provisions, in 
this chapter, under which a teacher 
employed by a board holds a 
position as a teacher under the 
jurisdiction of the board. Adminis- 
trative and supervisory personnel 
shall have tenure as teachers and 
not necessarily tenure in the specific 
type of position in which they may 
be employed. 

(a) “Permanent tenure” refers 
to a term and condition of tenure, 
extending from the time when the 
teacher acquires the status of per- 
manent tenure until such time as 
the teacher arrives at the maxi- 
mum age set forth in this chapter, 
resigns, retires or is dismissed 
under provisions of this chapter. 
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(b) “Limited tenure” is a form 
of tenure under which a teacher 
may have a position for a limited 
period of time and may extend his 
tenure for a like period of time by 
meeting certain requirements set 
forth in this chapter. 


(5) The personal pronouns he 
and she and their various forms shall 
be interpreted as being used in the 
generic sense and as referring to any 
teacher or other person regardless of 
sex. 

(6) “Probation” is a condition and 
period of trial during which a 
teacher is under observation to 
determine his fitness for tenure 
status. 

(7) “Transfer” — removal from 
one position to another position 
under jurisdiction of the same 


board. 


(8) “Inefficiency”"—being below 
the standards of efficiency main- 
tained by others currently employed 
by the board for similar work; habit- 
ually tardy, inaccurate, or wanting 
in effective performance of duties. 

(9) “Incompetence”—being __in- 
capable; lacking adequate power, 
capacity, or ability to carry out the 
duties and responsibilities of the 
position. This may apply to phys- 
ical, mental, educational, emotional 
or other personal conditions. It may 
include lack of training or expe- 
rience. Evident unfitness for service; 
physical, mental or emotional con- 
dition unfitting teacher to instruct 
or associate with children; or inabil- 
ity to command respect from sub- 
ordinates or to secure cooperation of 
those with whom he must work. 


(10) “Neglect of duty”’—gross or 
repeated failure to perform duties 
and responsibilities which reason- 
ably can be expected of one in such 
capacity; continued unexcused or 
unnecessary absence from duty. 

(11) “Conduct unbecoming to a 
member of the teaching profession” 
may consist of but not be limited to 
one or more of the following: 

(a) Immorality. 
(b) Conviction of a felony or a 


crime involving moral turpitude. 

(c) Dishonesty, unreliability, 
continued willful failure or refusal 
to pay one’s just and honest debts. 

(d) Disregard of the Code of 
Ethics of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association in such manner as 
to make one obnoxious as a mem- 
ber of the profession. 


(e) Improper use of narcotics 
and intoxicants. 


(12) “Insubordination” may con- 
sist of: 

(a) Refusal or continued fail- 
ure to obey the school laws of 
Tennessee, or to comply with the 
rules and regulations of the 
board, or to carry out specific as- 
signments made by the board, the 
superintendent or the principal, 
each acting within its own juris- 
diction, when such rules, regula- 
tions, and assignments are reason- 
able and not discriminatory. 

(b) Failure to participate in an 
in-service training program as set 
up by the local board of education 
and approved by the state board 
of education. 

(c) Treason; any effort to sab- 
otage or overthrow the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

(d) Refusal by the teacher to 
disclose to the board whether or 
not he is, or has been, a member 
of the Communist or any other 
party which advocates the over- 
throw of the government. 

(13) “Abolition of position”—a 
regular bona fide elimination of a 
position for sufficient, just, and non- 
discriminatory reasons. 


49-1402. Types of tenure.—There 
shall be two (2) types of tenure for 
teachers now and hereafter em- 
ployed in the public schools of Ten- 
nessee, as follows: 


(1) “Permanent tenure” shall ap- 
ply to any teacher who (a) has a 
degree from an approved four (4) 
year college, (b) holds a valid pro- 
fessional certificate based on not 
less than four (4) years college 
training covering the subjects or 
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grades he is teaching, (c) has com- 
pleted a probationary period of three 
(3) school years or not less than 
twenty-seven (27) months within 
the last five (5) year period, and 
the last year to be employed as a 
regular teacher, and (d) is re- 
employed by the board for service 
after the probationary period. 

(2) “Limited tenure” shall apply 
to any teacher who is not classified 
as having “permanent tenure” but 
who (a) has completed two (2) 
years of college (but less than a 
bachelor’s degree ), and holds a valid 
professional certificate covering the 
grades or subjects taught, or holds 
a valid examination certificate cov- 
ering the grades or subjects taught 
regardless of the number of years of 
college completed, (b) completes a 
probationary period of three (3) 
school years or not less than twenty- 
seven (27) months within a five (5) 
year period, the last school year to 
be as a regularly employed teacher, 
and (c) is then reemployed by the 
board for service after the probation- 
ary period. 


49-1403. Probationary period.—Any 
teacher, otherwise qualified for 
“permanent tenure” status or 
“limited tenure” status shall serve 
three (3) years or not less than 
twenty-seven (27) months within a 
five (5) year period as a probation- 
ary teacher before acquiring “per- 
manent tenure” status or “limited 
tenure” status. 

Upon completion of the probation- 
ary period, any teacher who is re- 
employed or retained in the system 
is entitled to the tenure status for 
which she is qualified by college 
training and certification. 


49-1404. Term of limited tenure— 
Renewal—Qualification for permanent 
tenure.—“Limited tenure” status shall 
be for a period of three (3) years; 
acquiring not less than twelve (12) 
quarter hours of college credit dur- 
ing the three (3) year period of 
“limited tenure” entitles the teacher 
to renewal of his tenure status; and 
upon receiving proper statement 
from the college, verifying credits re- 
ceived, the board shall extend the 
teacher’s tenure status for another 
three (3) year period. 

A limited tenure teacher shall be- 
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come a permanent tenure teacher 
when he earns a bachelor’s degree 
and has otherwise complied with the 
provisions of this chapter. 

Provided, that when a teacher on 
“limited tenure” fails, during any 
three (3) year period, to meet the 
foregoing requirements of acquiring 
at least twelve (12) quarter hours’ 
credit he shall automatically lose his 
“limited tenure” status. 


49-1405. Local standards superior to 
state requirements.—The local board 
of education shall have authority to 
set standards of employment or to 
maintain educational requirements 
of the personnel in service over and 
above those required by the state 
board of education whenever said 
board is in position to support the 
superior program, provided that 
such requirements are general in 
their application and__ provided 
further, that they have the approval 
of the state board of education. 


49-1406. Leaves of absence.—Any 
teacher on “permanent” or “limited” 
tenure may, at her request, be 
granted leave of absence without 
loss of tenure status, for maternity, 
educational improvement, recupera- 
tion of health, or for other sufficient 
reason. 

Any teacher who becomes preg- 
nant may be required to take leave 
of absence for such period of time as 
the board may direct. 

A teacher shall be granted leave 
of absence for military service for 
whatever period may be required. 

Time spent on leave of absence 
because of pregnancy or military 
service shall not be counted as a part 
of the probationary period. 


49-1407. Loss of tenure by age.— 
A teacher’s tenure status shall ter- 
minate as of July 1 following the six- 
tieth anniversary of his birth; how- 
ever, it is the intention of this 
chapter that boards of education may 
continue to employ teachers as now 
provided in the Tennessee Teachers’ 
Retirement Act. 


49-1408. Notice of resignation.— 
A teacher shall give the superin- 
tendent notice of resignation at least 
thirty (30) days in advance of the 
effective date of the resignation. A 


teacher who fails to give such notice, 
in the absence of justifiable mitigat- 
ing circumstances, shall forfeit all 
tenure status under this chapter; pro- 
vided, that the board may waive the 
thirty (30) days’ notice require- 
ments and permit a teacher to resign 
in good standing. 


49-1409. Teachers moving to a new 
system.—Tenure teachers moving to 
another system shall serve the reg- 
ular probationary period in the new 
system; provided, however, that the 
local board of education, upon the 
recommendation of the  superin- 
tendent, may waive this requirement 
and grant tenure status or shorten 
the probationary period, as it sees 


fit. 


49-1410. Abolition of position—Pre- 
ferred reemployment list—When it 
becomes necessary to reduce the 
number of teaching positions in the 
system because of a decrease in en- 
rollment or for other good reasons, 
the board shall be empowered to 
dismiss such teachers as may be 
necessary. The board shall give the 
teacher written notice of dismissal 
explaining fully the circumstances or 
conditions making her dismissal 
necessary. A tenure teacher who has 
been dismissed because of abolition 
of position shall be placed on a pre- 
ferred list for reemployment in the 
first vacancy he is qualified by 
training and experience to fill, pro- 
vided, howe: nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to deprive 
the board of the power to determine 
the fitness of such teachers for re- 
employment in such vacancies on 
the basis of the board’s evaluation of 
such teacher's competence, compat- 
ibility, and suitability to properly 
discharge the duties required in such 
vacancy considered in the light of 
the best interest of the students in 
the school where the vacancy exists. 


49-1411. Transfers within system.— 
The superintendent, with the ap- 
proval of the board, when necessary 
to the efficient operation of the 
school system, may transfer a 
“teacher” from one _ location to 
another within the school system, or 
from one type of work to another for 
which he is qualified and certifi- 
cated. 
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49-1412. Dismissal and suspension— 
Grounds.—No teacher shall be dis- 
missed or suspended except as pro- 
vided in this chapter. The causes 
for which a teacher may be dis- 
missed are as follows: incompetence, 
inefficiency, neglect of duty, unpro- 
fessional conduct and insubordina- 
tion, as defined in Section 49-1401. 


49-1413. Suspension pending investi- 
gation.—A superintendent may sus- 
pend a teacher at any time that may 
seem necessary, pending investiga- 
tion or final disposition of the case 
before the board or an appeal, pro- 
vided that if the teacher is vindi- 
cated or reinstated he shall be paid 
the full salary for the period during 
which he was suspended. 


49-1414. Written charges.—When 
charges are made to the board of 
education against a teacher, charg- 
ing the teacher with offenses which 
would justify dismissal of the teacher 
under the terms of this chapter, the 
charges shall be made in writing, 
specifically stating the offenses 
which are charged, and shall be 
signed by the party or parties mak- 
ing the charges. 


49-1415. Notice of charges warrant- 
ing dismissal—If in the opinion of 
the board charges are of such nature 
as to warrant the dismissal of the 
teacher, the superintendent shall 
give the teacher a written notice of 
this decision, together with a copy 
of the charges against her, and a 
copy of a form which shall be pro- 
vided by the state commissioner of 
education advising the teacher as to 
her legal duties, rights, and recourse 
under the terms of this chapter. 


49-1416. School board hearing.—A 
teacher, having received notice of 
charges against her, may within ten 
(10) days after receipt of notice, de- 
mand a hearing before the board, as 
follows: 

(1) The teacher shall give written 
notice to the superintendent of her 
request for a hearing. 

(2) The superintendent _ shall 
within five (5) days after receipt of 
request indicate the place of such 
hearing and set a convenient date, 
which date shall be not later than 
thirty (30) days following notice 
of dismissal or suspension. 
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(3) The teacher may appear at 
the hearing and plead his cause in 
person or by counsel. 

(4) The teacher may present wit- 
nesses, and shall have full oppor- 
tunity to present his contentions and 
to support them with evidence and 
argument. 

(5) The chairman of the board 
conducting said hearing is hereby 
empowered to issue subpoena for 
witnesses to compel their attend- 
ance at hearings authorized under 
this section. All parties to the pro- 
ceeding shall have the right to have 
subpoenas issued by the chairman 
of the board to compel the attend- 
ance of all witnesses deemed by such 
parties to be necessary for a full and 
complete hearing. All witnesses 
shall be entitled to the witness fees 
and mileage provided by law for 
legal witnesses, which fees and mile- 
age shall be paid as part of the costs 
of such proceeding. The costs of 
such proceeding shall be paid by the 
losing party. 

(6) The chairman of the board 
shall administer oaths to witnesses, 
who shall testify under oath. 

(7) On request of either party to 
the trial witnesses may be barred 
from the hearing except as they are 
called to testify. The hearing may 
be private at the request of the 
teacher or in the discretion of the 


board. 


(8) The board shall within ten 
(10) days decide what disposition 
to make of the case and shall im- 
mediately thereafter give the teacher 
written notice of its findings and 
decision. 


(9) The superintendent or other 
school officials shall not be held 
liable, personally or officially, when 
performing their duties in prosecu- 
ting charges against any teacher or 
teachers under this chapter. 


49-1417. Judicial review.—A 
teacher under “permanent tenure” 
or “limited tenure” status who is dis- 
missed or suspended by action of 
the board, may obtain a judical re- 
view by filing a petition in the 
chancery court of the county where 
the teacher was employed. Such 
petition shall be filed within thirty 
(30) days from the receipt by the 
teacher of notice of the decision of 
the board. The petition shall state 


briefly the issues involved in the 
cause, the substance of the order of 
the board, or the respects in which 
the petitioner claims the order of the 
board is erroneous, and praying for 
an accordant review. The petition 
shall be addressed to the presiding 
chancellor and shall name as de- 
fendants the members of the board 
and such other parties of record, if 
such, as were involved in the hear- 
ing before the board. 

The petitioner shall give bond for 
costs as in other chancery suits or 
oath or paupers in lieu. 

Upon the filing of said petition the 
clerk and master shall immediately 
send, by registered return-receipt 
mail, to the chairman of the board 
a notice of the filing of said petition 
and a certified copy thereof. The 
clerk shall also send a similar notice 
to the last known postoffice address 
of each other party named as de- 
fendant. In lieu of notice by reg- 
istered mail, subpoena to answer 
may be served personally on each 
defendant, as in other chancery 
cases. 

The filing of such petition shall 
suspend the order of the board 
pending a decision by the chancel- 
lor, but the teacher shall not be per- 
mitted to return to teaching pending 
final disposition of the appeal. All 
defendants named in said petition, 
desiring to make defense, shall do so 
by answer (in which grounds of de- 
murrer shall be incorporated) to 
said petition within thirty (30) days 
from the date of the filing of said 
petition, unless the time be extended 
by the court. Any other person who 
may be affected by the decision to be 
made by said court may, upon 
proper leave given, intervene and 
file an answer in the cause. Amend- 
ments may be granted as in other 
chancery procedure. The cause shall 
stand for trial and shall be heard and 
determined at the earliest practical 
date, as one having precedence over 
other litigation, except suits in- 
volving state, county or municipal 
revenue. The hearing shall be de 
novo and may be on deposition and 
interrogatories, or on oral testimony. 
The chancellor shall reduce his find- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law 
to writing and make them parts of 
the record. 

Any party dissatisfied with the 
decree of the court may, upon giv- 
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ing bond as required by law in other 
chancery causes, appeal to the 
Supreme Court, where the cause 
shall be heard on the transcript ot 
the record from the chancery court. 


49-1418. Continuing contract law 
preserved.—The Teachers Continu- 
ing Contract Law, Sec. 49-1306, 
shall not be construed to be affected 
by the provisions of this chapter, 
except that said continuing contract 
law shall not apply to teachers who 
have acquired permanent or limited 
tenure under this chapter. 


49-1419. Local tenure laws unaf- 
fected.—Sections 49-1401—49-1419 
shall not affect the operation of local 
or private tenure acts in operation 
on March 1, 1951, applying to 
counties, municipalities or special 
school districts; and this chapter 
shall not be operative in any such 
county, municipality or special 
school district so long as such local 
or private act remains in effect; but 
it shall become operative in any 
system where there is, on March 1, 
1951, a local tenure law in effect, if 
and when the local law becomes in- 
operative. 


49-1420. Merger of local tenure 
systems into state system.—Should it 
be desired to incorporate any local 
teacher tenure system into the state 
system, the board having jurisdic- 
tion over the teachers under such 


local system shall publish in some 
newspaper of general circulation in 
the town or county in which such 
local tenure system is located a 
notice of their intent to apply for 
admission to the state teacher tenure 
system and in such notice shall fix 
the date for a hearing thereon, which 
date shall not be less than ten (10) 
days after the first publication of 
said notice. Upon the day fixed by 
such notice for such hearing, which 
hearing may be adjourned from time 
to time if deemed necessary, the 
board shall hear interested parties 
who shall have the right to appear in 
person or by counsel upon the ad- 
visability of such entry or merger 
into the state system. At the con- 
clusion of the hearing, the board 
shall determine whether or not the 
best interest of the teachers affected 
will be promoted by such merger. 
If the decision is in favor of such 
merger, then such board shall adopt 
a resolution requesting such merger 
and shall forward a certified copy 
thereof to the state commissioner of 
education for his consideration. If 
he should approve such merger, then 
he shall give proper notice thereof 
and at the end of ten (10) days from 
the giving of such public notice of 
acceptance, such local tenure system 
shall be merged with and become a 
part of the state teacher tenure 
system and the members of such 
local tenure system shall thereupon 
be entitled to all the benefits of such 








By David H. Patton 
For Grades28  SciENTIFIC and Practical WORD LIST Selection! 

V Thorough DICTIONARY READINESS and DICTIONARY TRAINING! 

V COMPLETE WORD STUDY PROGRAM with Phonics and English Skills! 


Education Center 





Just Re-Listed In Tennessee 


WORD MASTERY 
SPELLERS 


America's most widely-used and successful spellers have 
been re-listed for use in Tennessee Schools. For every-pupil 
spelling progress requisition copies of WORD MASTERY 
SPELLERS, America's most popular and successful spelling 
program, for Grades 2-8. 





Check These Important Features: 


__V Self-Propelied—EASY for Teacher and Pupil! 
; V Careful Attention to WORD MEANINGS and USAGE! 
V PROVED TEACHING METHODS Provide Maximum Results! 


CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS 


Columbus 15, Ohio 


Tennessee Representative: Browder R. Means, 4309 Signal Hill Drive, Nashville 
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state tenure system to the same ex- 
tent as though they had been mem- 
bers thereof from its inception. 

As used in this section, local 
teacher tenure systems shall mean 
any teacher tenure system appli- 
cable only to a county or to a city or 
town and authorized by special act 
of the general assembly. Board 
shall mean any county board of ed- 
ucation in a county operating under 
a local teacher tenure act or any 
municipal board of education in a 
city operating under such act. 





CONTINUING 
CONTRACT LAW 


TENNESSEE CODE, Vol. Il, Chap. 13 


49-1306. Continuing Contract.— 

Teachers in service and under 
control of the public elementary 
and high schools of Tennessee shall 
continue in such service until they 
have received written notice from 
their board of education, of their 
dismissal or failure of reelection at 
least thirty (30) days prior to the 
close of the school term; provided 
the board of education may transfer 
any teacher from one position to 
another at its option; provided that 
nothing contained in this section of 
this act shall affect any rights that 
may have accrued, or may hereafter 
accrue, in behalf of any teachers or 
principals in any county under any 
act providing a tenure of office for 
said teachers and principals. 





SAFETY CONTEST 


An essay contest open to eleventh 
and twelfth grade students has been 
initiated by the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Tennessee State Optometric 
Association, in cooperation with the 
Tennessee Safety Council. 

The subject of the contest is 
“Vision’s Part in Highway Safety.” 
First prize will be a $100 bond, 
second prize a $75 bond, and third 
prize a $50 bond. 

Entries must be postmarked not 
later than Feb. 29. Mail to Mrs. 
Burton E. Howard, Box 221, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. Length not more than 
800 words; must be printed or typed. 
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Make Military Orientation a 
part of your Student Counseling 


Wir TODAY’S SENIORS facing the prospect 
of military service, leading educators have 

come to realize the importance of military 
orientation at the high school level. By informing 
students about their Army opportunities, teachers 
are preparing them for a successful adjustment 
to service—an adjustment that will make 

their Army career a rewarding experience. 






To help you fulfill the added obligation of 
preparing your seniors for a military as well 
as a civilian life, the Army has developed 
various pieces of informational literature for 
your use. These booklets will help you point up the 
fact that the Army wants every young man and 
woman, at least to graduate from high school before 
considering enlistment. They will show you how 
graduates may choose their Army vocational 
training from over 150 technical courses. They 

also explain other Army programs that emphasize 
further education, travel, psychological maturity 


Available for showing to Students 
or Schoo] Community Groups 


Prepare Through Education (16 minute film 
which portrays problems of high school youths 
about to enter service and advice given them 
by their counselor) may be obtained free of 


and character development. | charge by contacting nearest Army Recruiting 
You may get copies of these booklets to aid you Station or by writing to: 
in offering your seniors the guidance they need x « xk 


by telephoning your local Army Recruiting ven arnsasiiis daniel: 
Station or by clipping and mailing the coupon DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
below. In doing so, you will be helping both your WASHINGTON 285, D. c. 
students and your country. Attn: AGSN-P 
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i i 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL i 
i Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. i 
i Attn: AGSN-P Name } 
| Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can i 
1 get additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. 4 
Addre 
: Helping Youth Face the CT] Reserved For You ss - 
t Facts of Military Life (Student booklet describing Army i 
' (Teacher’s pamphlet) job training opportunities) ' 
City State 
: This Is How It Is Cc] It's Your Decision i 
(Student booklet (Student booklet describing ways i 
: describing Army life) to fulfill military obligations) jagh Sahoo . : 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


The transformation of iron ore into steel — for use in thousands of 
products from paper clips to girders — is a modern marvel. It involves 
huge mines, blast furnaces ten stories high, vast steel mills and fabri- 
cating plants . . . all linked dependably, economically by railroad! 





Iron ore is mined in many parts of the 
U. S.. Huge power shovels scoop up 10 
tons at every bite—six scoops to a hopper 
car. At the peak of the season, railroads 
average 15,000 carloads of ore a day. 





At big blast furnaces, the ore, together 
with limestone and scrap iron, is melted 
down to a liquid, and the white-hot “mix” 
is moved in special mixer cars to the next 
stage of manufacture at the steel mills. 








Some of the ore goes all the way to the 
mills by train. But railroads deliver mil- 
lions of tons to the great docks on the 
upper Great Lakes for transfer to ore 
boats at the rate of 60 tons a minute. 








Along with the daily movement of mil- 
lions of tons of steel products, the rail- 
roads are often faced with such chal- 
lenges as moving huge girders mounted 
on swivels and supported by two flat cars. 


Welding together the many steps in this gigantic process is one of the jobs 
of the world’s most efficient mass transportation system. The heart of that 
system is our railroads, serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any 


other form of general transportation, 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America's railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 22. 
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The Jeacher's 
Bookshelf 


LOUISE MEREDITH 


Supervisor of School Libraries 
State Department of Education 





BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 
Barn Cat, by Belle Coates. Illustrated by 


Robert Henneberger. Scribner, 1955. 
$2.25. Grades 1-3. A good picture of 
home life on a Dakota farm.  Attrac- 


tive pictures and large, clear print. 
The Big Cats, by Herbert S. Zim. Morrow, 

1955. $2.00. 

account of the major species of the cat 


Grades 3-7. An accurate 


family. Large type and clear drawings 
by an illustrator who has studied the 
big cats in their natural habitat. 

Crow Boy, by Taro Yashima. Illustrated by 
the author. Viking, 1955. $2.75 Grades 
1-3. Story of a shy little boy in a 
Japanese village school, who was ignored 
by his classmates until a new teacher 
showed them that Crow Boy had much 
to offer. 

On Beyond Zebral, by Dr. Seuss. Illustrated 
by the author. Random, 1955. $2.50. 
Grades 1-3, Another humorous book by 
this popular author. Colored _illustra- 
tions are very amusing. 

Parsley, by Ludwig Bemelmans. Illustrated 
by the author. Harper, 1955. $3.50. 
Grades 1-3. Large picture book with 
full-page illustrations tells an amusing 
story of a twisted pine tree that had 
stood for generations and a stag known 
as Old Parsley. 

The Summer Snowman, by Gene Zion. Pictures 
by Margaret Bloy Graham. Harper, 

1955. $2.50. Grades 1-2. 


ing story of a little boy who surprises 


An amus- 


his older brother by hiding his snow 
man in the deep freeze and producing 
it for the town’s Fourth of July cele- 
bration. 

Three Together: The Story of the Wright 
Brothers and Their Sister, by Lois Mills. 
Follett, 1955. $2.95. Grades 4-8. Good 
biography of the Wright brothers, with 
emphasis upon the close relationship of 
the brothers and their sister Katherine. 


| The Wonderful World of Mathematics, by 


Lancelot Hogben. Garden City, 1955. 
$2.95. Grades 4-up. An authority on 
mathematics presents number concepts 
for young people and traces the de- 
velopment of mathematics from earliest 
times to the present. 


BOOKS FOR OLDER READERS 


The Borrowers Afield, by Mary Norton. Il- 
lustrated by Beth and Joe Krush. Har- 
court, 1955. $2.50. Grades 5-9. This 
sequel to The Borrowers, which won 
the Carnegie Medal in England for 
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1952, is also fascinating as it tells the 
further adventures of Pod and Homily 
and Arrietty. 

Fair Wind To Virginia, by Cornelia Meigs. 
Illustrated by John Wonsetler. Mac- 
millan, 1955. $2.75. Grades 6-8. 
Interesting story of two English chil- 
dren and their experiences in Williams- 
burg on the eve of the American 
Revolution. 

The Land and People of Spain, by Dorothy 
Loder. Illustrated with photographs. 
Lippincott, 1955. $2.75. Grades 7-12. 
Another in the “Portraits of the Nations 
Series”, which includes a history of the 
country and a picture of its peoples. 

Rosemary, by Mary Stolz. Harper, 1955. 
$2.50. Grades 7-12. Rosemary be- 
comes bitter in her longing for campus 
social life and prestige. A novel for 
older girls with a good analysis of 
human relations. 

Teacher: Anne Sullivan Macy, by Helen 
Keller. Doubleday, 1955. $3.50. Grades 
7-12. An inspiring biography and 
tribute to this great teacher. 

Texas Yankee: The Story of Gail Borden, 
by Nina Brown Baker. Harcourt, 1955. 
$2.50. Grades 6-8. Interesting bi- 
ography of the man who first made a 
business success of condensing milk. 
Good picture of the period 1801-1874. 

Vocations for Boys, by Harry D. Kitson and 
Edgar M. Stover. Harcourt, 1955. 
$3.75. Grades 7-12. Designed to in- 
troduce a wide variety of occupations, 
with information about forty careers 
grouped under large heads. 





Received 
for Review 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. 





Nashville: Division of Surveys and Field 
Services. George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 1956. $1.00. 

This publication is the seventh in a 
series of editions of Free and Inexpensive 
Learning Materials. It is designed to help 
the librarian, teacher, and pupil to collect 
current sources of information. 

This edition contains 3833 entries, 63 
per cent of which are revised or new 
entries. Furthermore, 876 entries in the 
last edition were eliminated because the 
materials were out of print, in short sup- 
ply, or out of date. 

With few exceptions, nothing is listed 
which costs more than 50 cents. Each 
title is annotated and is followed by the 
complete address of the distributor. Each 
publication was judged for content, time- 
liness, clarity, and objectivity. 

Advanced Woodworking Workbook, by 
John L. Feirer. Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. 
Bennett Co., Inc., 1955. 94 pp. $1.28. 
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‘I Hate 
Studuing... 
S 








and my grades show itl 


As a teacher, it is your problem to find out why some 
children do not learn as well as others. You know 
from experience that often a student's poor grades 
may be due to something other than his ability to 
comprehend. Perhaps it is poor vision. If so, then you 
should recognize it and advise his parents. 

For FREE copies of "Teachers' Guide To Vision 
Problems," prepared by the American Optometric 
Association especially for you, address a post 
card or letter to Optometrists of Tennessee at 


the address below. 













ATTENTION 
11th and 12th Grade Teachers 


and 12th grad yr 
Women's Auxiliary © 
_ Sponsored by the ; i “ah the 
— acta Association In oncgensen Safety.” 
pe Ce ncil, the subject is "Vision's Part In yore canal 
Satety Sours” ; $75.00 an . 2 
are $100.00, age 
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Rand McNally's Science Textbooks 


Your State Textbook Commission has recently 
approved the following ten RAND McNALLY Science 
Books for use in Tennessee Elementary and High Schools. 


Elementary Science 
The JUNIOR SCIENTIST SERIES 
Baker * Maddux * Warrin 
A Child Progress Plan for Elementary Science 
Designed for Grades one through six: 


| Down Your Street 4 Here and Away 
2 Around the Corner 5 Far and Wide 
3 In Your Neighborhood 6 Your Science World 
Distinctive Organization 
Attractive-Functional Illustrations 
Controlled Vocabulary 


Throughout the series basic and related science principles 


challenge the child's maturing interest. 


Secondary Science 
The DYNAMIC SCIENCE SERIES 


GENERAL SCIENCE TODAY Gilman * Van Houten 


This textbook teaches real science, correct and up-to- 
date in every detail. Students are encouraged to 
apply scientific principles to everyday activities. 


DYNAMIC BIOLOGY TODAY Baker * Mills 

Includes not only the facts and principles of biology, 
but their applications as they relate to the hazards 
and complexities of modern living. 


CHEMISTRY TODAY Biddle * Bush 
Includes the new topics pertaining to modern develop- 
ments in science. 


DYNAMIC PHYSICS Bower * Robinson 


It is a distinctive feature of this text that principles 
and their applications are always taught together, in 
each unit. 


Rand McNally & Company 
offers you a Complete Graded 
Program for Elementary 


and Secondary Science 


Representative 
A. Dale Williams 
312 N. Jefferson Street 
Nashville, Tennessee 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 7600 


CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 





Dress, 1956 by Bess V. Oerke. Peoria, 
Ill.: Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 1956. 575 
pp. $3.96. 

Homemaking for Teen-Agers, by Irene E. 
McDermott and Florence W. Nicholas. 
Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 
1955, 492 pp. $3.48. 

American Technical Society's Freehand 
Sketching, by J. W. Giachino and Henry J. 
Beukema. Chicago: American Technical 
Society, 1955. 94 pp. $1.65. 

Management for Better Living, by Mary 
Catharine Starr. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1956. 464 pp. $3.80. 

Public Education in the South Today and 
Tomorrow: A Statistical Survey. Edited by 
Ernest W. Swanson and John A. Griffin. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1955. 137 pp. $5.00. 

Research Helps in Teaching the Language 


| Arts, by the Association for Supervision and 


Curriculum Development, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 80 pp. 
$1.00. 

Teacher of Teachers, by Ambrose H. 
Suhrie. Topside-West Rindge, New Hamp- 
shire: Richard R. Smith, 1955. 418 pp. 
$3.50. 

Here is an inspiring autobiography by 
one who has rendered valiant service in 
the development of professional standards 
for American teachers. His story is not 
only that of the steady upward climb of 
the author but also a valuable anecdotal 
commentary on American school develop- 
ment over a period of six decades. Dr. 
Suhrie rose through the ranks from teacher 
in a one-room rural school through grade- 
school teaching, high-school principalship, 
and college teaching to leadership in the 
organization and administration of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, School of Education. For 
almost two decades the author was the 
associate of Dean John W. Winters in the 
graduate school of teacher education at 
New York University. 

The author was largely responsible for 
the organization of the Eastern States As- 
sociation of Professional Schools for Teach- 
ers, served as editor of the Teacher-Edu- 
cation Journal, and became a_ primary 
figure in the activities of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. During 
such service and in travel after retirement, 
Dr. Suhrie has visited and spoken in 
practically all teacher preparation institu- 
tions in the country. 

The charm of the book, however, is in 
its warmth, enthusiasm, and sensitive ideal- 
ism. Few have had greater faith in the 
task of the teacher than Dr. Suhrie, and 
none has done more to add to the prestige 
of the profession. For a decade he has 
lived in “active” retirement at Collegedale, 
Tennessee, and has been a familiar and 
beloved figure in southern education circles. 
His is an inspiring story for youth who 
would like to teach. 
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Sing A Song of Seasons, by Sara and John 
E. Brewton. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1955. 200 pp. $3.50. 


Success in Spelling, by Richard Madden 
and Thorsten Carlson. Grades 2-8, with 
workbooks. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1955. 


Junior English in Action, by J. C. Tressler, 
Marguerite B. Shelmadine, and Henry I. 
Christ. 6th ed. Grades 7-9, with practice 
books and teacher’s manual. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1955. 


Health Elementary Science: A Basal Series 
for Grades 1-6, by Herman and Nina 
Schneider. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 


1955. 


The Young Scientist's Reader, by Gerald 
M. Straight. New York: Hart Publishing 


Co., Inc., 1955. 127 pp. $2.00. 


Being Nice Is Lots of Fun, by Jane K. 
Lansing. New York: Hart Publishing Co., 


1955. 63 pp. $2.50. 


Youth and the World, by Charlotte C. 
Whittaker. “Reading for Life Series”; 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1955. 512 
pp. $3.80. 


Reading for Meaning, by W. S. Guiler 
and J. H. Coleman. Grades 4-12. Chicago: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1955. 88¢ each. 


Speaking Spanish, by Ruth R. Ginsburg 
and Robert J. Nassi. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1955. 


A Cultural History of Western Education, 
by R. Freeman Butts. 2nd ed. N. Y.: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955. 645 
pp. $6.50. 


Making Sure of Arithmetic, by Robert Lee 
Morton and others. Grades 1-8. N. Y.: 
Silver Burdett Co., 1955. $2.12 each. 


Johnny Bear Stories, by Luetta Kiel. Litho 
by Business Service Co., Port Angeles, 


Washington, 1954. Order from: Y.M.C.A., 
3rd and Francis Sts., Port Angeles, Wash- 
ington. $1.00. 

Created from raw materials of the 
Olympic Peninsula, these attractive stories 
of Johnny Bear will appeal to children in 
all parts of the country. Washington 
teachers have become very fond of the 
book for storytime reading and report that 
the children ask for “seconds.” Many 
school principals have bought the book, 
placing a copy in each primary room. 

Written at the third grade level, the 
book is an excellent supplementary read- 
er. In the classroom the stories may be 
used to motivate study of all the parks 
in the United States, nature study, art, 
letter writing, displays. 

The thirty-eight authentic photographs 
include a mother bear and cubs, a baby 
squirrel, fawn, elk, whistling marmots, as 
well as choice scenes of the area. 
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That may be a confusing way to express it, but the fact is 
we all want our children to go places without moving. 
That is, when they grow up we want them to go places in 
their chosen careers without moving away from home for 
job opportunities. 

To keep them in the state and the community, we must 
work together to provide the jobs, the opportunities, the 
business activity that makes for prosperity. 

The key to all this is new industry. When new industry 
moves to a community everybody benefits. For example, 
when 100 people are put to work in new factories, 74 
additional outside jobs are created, personal income rises 
more than half a million dollars and retail sales are given 
a $360,000 sales boost annually. 

Tell students facts like these and chances are they’ll be 
more inclined to plan their careers at home. If you need 
more information about the benefits new industry brings 
to a community, write the Tennessee Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Developmert Commission, Cordell Hull Building, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Meanwhile, you can be sure that 
we, in the Motor Transport Industry, are doing everything 
we can to help Tennessee attract the new industries that 
mean new prosperity, better living for us all. 


This advertisement is sponsored as a public service by 


TENNESSEE MOTOR TRANSPORT 

ASSOCIATION 
TRUCKS. ..SCHOOLS 228 Capitol Boulevard, Nashville, Tenn. 
NEW INDUSTRY 


MEAN PROGRESS FOR T 
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New Grades th 
rue WOODLAND FROLICS 
SERIES 


By Adda Mai Sharp and Epsie Young 
Ilustrated by Elizabeth Rice 
@ Adds fun to your reading program 
®@ Stimulates interest in reading 
@ Bridges the gap between basal 
and free reading 
@ Creates a desire in children 
to read “on their own" 
Reading is fun with this series of de- 
lightful animal stories. Each of the eight 
books of the Woodland Frolics Series 
provides recreational reading that adds 
variety and zest to the reading program. 
Based on child interest, they furnish 
colorful contrast to the child-experience 
content of basic readers. Each book con- 
tains high story interest, colorful illustra- 
tions, large, easy-to-read type, and a 
vocabulary that overlaps that of leading 
basal reading series. 










WHO ARE YOU? 


Pre-primer 
List Net 

(Paper 

Binding) $ .48 $ .36 

(Cloth 

Binding) $1.00 $ .75 


WATCH ME 


Primer $1.24 $ .93 


DOWNY DUCK 
GROWS UP 


First 
Reader $1.36 $1.02 


LITTLE LOST 
BO BO 


Second 
Reader $1.60 $1.20 


“Chippy Chipmunk’s | 
Vacation 


Third 
Reader 1.68 1.26 


Gordo and the 
Hidden Treasure 


Fourth 
Reader $2.08 $1.56 
CHICHI’S MAGIC 
Fifth 
Reader 2.12 1.59 
THE HEART OF 
THE WILD 
Sixth 
Reader 2.32 1.74 


Write for FREE 


descriptive literature. 


«Steck Company 








JEA Members 


Elected 

GrorcE Barnes of Memphis is the 
new vice-president of TEA. Pau. 
Cate of Knoxville was elected to 
represent the Second District on the 
TEA Administrative Council. J. E. 
Moss will represent the Fifth Dis- 
trict; C. J. Huckasa, the Seventh. 
C. H. Harrect was chosen to serve 
on the Administrative Council to 
fill the unexpired term of George 








| Barnes, representing the Ninth Dis- | 


trict, until the next regular meeting | 


of the Representative Assembly. 


Appointments 

James WILLIAMs, principal 
Chester County High School, has 
been appointed to the State Board 
of Education. He replaces Chester 
Parham of Jackson. 

Rosert H. Roserts, attendance 
teacher of Pickett County, is a new 


| member of the Legislative Council 


Committee. He will be assistant to 
Tom Johnson, committee director. 
U. T. Extension Dean 

The University of Tennessee’s Di- 
vision of University Extension—the 
agency which extends U. T.’s edu- 


of | 


cational services to people through- | 


out the state—is now headed by a 


native Tennessean with thirty years | 
of experience in the field of educa- | 


tion. 

He is Dr. James E. ARNOLD, who 
as successor to Dean F. C. Lowry, 
will direct a program which spon- 
sors such activities as evening classes, 
correspondence courses, library serv- 


| ices, educational broadcasts, films 


and publications, institutes and con- 
ferences, and governmental advisory 
services. Dean Lowry retired Sep- 
tember 1, after thirty-five years with 
the University. 

The new extension dean has been 
a member of the extension division 
staff for the past twelve years, first 
as specialist in school and commu- 


| nity service, then coordinator of 


| community services, and since 1953, 


coordinator of all extension services. 
Previously for approximately five 


years, he had taught evening exten- | 


sion classes for the division. 
Born in Sneedville, Dr. Arnold is 


| forty-nine years old. He earned the 


bachelor’s degree from Carson-New- 
man College, a master’s degree from 
U. T. in 1932, and a doctor's degree, 
also from U. T. in 1955. 








Scribner's 


English At Work Series 


An integrated Program in composi- 
tion and grammar for grades 9-12. 
New, beautifully illustrated. Work- 
books, manuals available. 


Scribner's 


Wonderworld of Science 


A modern elementary science Pro- 
gram. Readiness through grade 8. 
Workbooks and Filmstrips for grades 
7-8. Manuals for all grades. 


Scribner's 


Spelling Today 
Revised 
grades 2-8 


Emphasis on phonics and on develop- 
ing pupil responsibility for correctly- 
spelled words. Manual bound with 
teacher’s editions. 


Charles 


Scribner s 
Sons 


441 W. Peachtree 
N. E. Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Tillman H. Phillips 
Box 500, Cookeville, Tenn. 
Representative 











The Tennessee Education As- 
sociation will again sponsor tours 
to Europe and to various parts 
of the United States. 


Write to 


Travel Section, TEA 
321 Seventh Avenue, N. 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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Before joining the U. T. staff, Dr. 
Arnold had been a Tennessee public 
school teacher and principal for 
eighteen years. 

Dr. Arnold served two terms in 
the Tennessee Senate, the sessions 
of 1943 and 1945. He is a member 
of the National University Extension 
Association, the Educational Film 
Library Association, the National 
Education Association, the Film 
Council of America, the Tennessee 
Education Association, and_ the 
Knoxville Kiwanis Club. 

Dr. Arnold is married and has a 
son and a daughter. (From The Ten- 
nessee Alumnus, Winter, 1955. ) 





CALENDAR 


February 15-17 Annual Southern Re- 
gional Conference of the American 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, Nashville 
(See page 30) 

February 16-18 Annual Convention 
of the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Chi- 
cago 

February 16-18 Joint Convention of 
Four Divisions of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association, Chicago 
February 18-23 Annual Convention 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City 
February 25-29 Annual Convention 
of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Chicago 
March 7-10 Annual Meeting of De- 
partment of Elementary School 
Principals, Denver (See page 15) 





A MESSAGE FROM 
C. HOWARD McCORKLE 


(Continued from page 16) 


the plight of the public school 
system. It is our responsibility to 
furnish much of the leadership to 
weld together the efforts of all of 
these forces working for the im- 
provement of our schools. 

The long range view is not dim— 
it is bright. Let us join hands with 
a very capable incoming president, 
an outstanding Administrative 
Council, and the finest staff any 
state education association ever 
had, and work together in seeking 
the solutions to these problems. We 
shall gain victories the equal to 
which we have never known. 
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HEALTH ACTION SERIES 


expands healthy 


patterns of living 


This completely new Health Ac- 
tion Series is prepared by experts 
in health education. Their special 
qualifications meet today’s needs 
in this vital subject. 


CHARLOTTE E. WILCOX 
JEANNE S. BROUILLETTE 
EDITH S. McCALL 
WILLIAM BOLTON, M. D. 





Texts for grades 1 through 8 present: 


© EXCELLENT BALANCE BETWEEN MENTAL 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL HEALTH, SOCIAL RELA- 
TIONSHIPS, AND SAFETY HABITS 


© HIGH INTEREST PRESENTATION 

© UNIQUE VISUAL HELPS 

COMPLETE TEACHER ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
¢ A NEW SERIES THROUGHOUT 


Ask our representative, T. A. Passons, Box 329, Sparta, Tenn., to show you 
these books or write direct for description and samples 





BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY + PUBLISHERS 


1900 N. Narragansett ° 


Chicago 39, Ill. 























THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 
grades 3-12 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 
grades 3-12 


THE SINGER SCIENCE SERIES 


pre-primer - grade 8 


LAND OF LIBERTY 


intermediate 


The L. W. Singer Go., Tue. 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 

















NASHVILLE HOST TO 
AAHPER CONVENTION 


One thousand educators from 
thirteen states will take part in the 
annual southern regional conference 
of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation (AAHPER ), in Nashville, 
Tennessee, February 15-17. 

The Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation will be host to the two-day 
conference. Participants will be 


kept busy attending breakfast and 
luncheon meetings, group discussion 
sessions, clinics and demonstrations, 
film showings, and on Thursday, 
February 16, the group will take 
part in a “Tennessee Hoedown” at 
the Andrew Jackson Hotel. 

Physical education and recreation 
specialists from the following states 
will participate: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, and Virginia. 





For the First Time! 
BUILD LASTING 


SPELLING SKILLS 


SYSTEMATICALLY 


..- through phonetic 
and word-structure 
patterns 


, Iso 
Rs USING OUR LANGUAGE 
- Clothbound text series 
e Grades 3-8 
. by Patton, Beery, Winn., ° 

° Wells and Backus . 

e Workbooks available ac? 


9 -* 
a ee ee ee id 


THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 















Grades 2-8, clothbound 


by May Lambader and 
William Kottmeyer 


These spelling authorities give you a 
new approach to teaching spelling! 
Children develop spelling power by: 
seeing the word structure 
hearing how the word sounds 
thinking how to spell from phonetic 
and word structure 
writing practice 
THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
review the phonetic and structural 
skills at every level. It’s the logical 
way to strengthen reading ability! 
Dictionary Helps clearly illustrate 
meanings; also correlated with lan- 
guage arts. 


Also available: Text-Workbook 
NEW GOALS in SPELLING, Grades 2-8 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST. LoUuls 3 


DALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 


YOUR TENNESSEE REPRESENTATIVE: 
W. H. Garrett, Box 25, Charlotte, Tennessee 





| which 


Audio-Visual 
Aids 





DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Topeka, Kansas, Public Schools 

(Films mentioned are 16 mm, black- 
and-white, sound, unless stated otherwise; 
write producers or your distributors for 
more information. ) 


Film lessons can help interpret ideas, 
can add specific and concrete beginnings 
for further investigation or creative ex- 
pression when you choose and use them 
to fit your students’ needs. Films sug- 
gested here have been made for you in 
this country, in Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, England, and France. 

Greenfield Village: Where Yesterday 
Lives Today (9 min. color, Ford Museum, 
Dearborn, Mich., free loan) prepares 
students for a field trip to places other 
than the village from the past for which 
it was intended. Presenting the over- 
view of Greenfield Village, interesting in 
itself, it shows also the value of your 
group’s preparation in advance of a trip. 

The Story of My Life (27 min. Brandon 
Films, 200 West 57th St., New York 19, 
N. Y.), which the Danish government 
authorized to commemorate the 150th an- 
niversary of Hans Christian Andersen’s 
birth, deserves continued use as a rich 


resource. Charming and authentic, it 


| builds a biography more fascinating than 


original documents— 
Andersen, quotations 


fiction by using 
daguerrotypes of 
from his own diary. 

Special magic comes with the reels 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
(1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.) re- 
leases from the camera of Arne Sucksdorff, 
Sweden’s celebrated filmmaker whose 
Great Adventure you may have seen at 
your theater. For your classroom, Adven- 
tures of a Baby Fox (14 min.), using 


| rhymed narration, shows other animals met 


by the little fox in search of his dinner 


| in the deep words. Hunter and the Forest 


(8 min.) uses only natural sounds and a 


specially created musical score, as the pic- 


tures tell superbly the feelings of the 


| hunter and the hunted. In A Tale of the 
Fiords (12 min.), a little girl carrying 


her baby brother emerges from the mist, 


climbing up to the summer home in the 


Norwegian mountains. Grandfather tells 
of a valley of dreams come true, and 
Ragnhild must seek it. Full of symbols 
to round out the simple story, the pic- 
tures follow exquisite natural beauty as 
the little girl ventures away and back 
again. Social studies for elementary 
grades and language arts for all levels 
are beautifully served. The three very 
newest releases of the Sucksdorff films, The 
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Bear and the Hunter (12 min.), People 
of the Reindeer—the Wind from the West 
(16 min.), and Gray Gull (12 min.), like 
the others stir vivid emotional response 
and become a starting point for students’ 
creative expression in language, pictures, 
or music. 


Two new films from British Information 
Service (720 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, 
Ill.) in technicolor give background for 
English literature as well as concepts of 
the peoples’ way of living today. The 
Heart of England (20 min.) pictures a 
year of typical activities in the Cotswolds, 
said to be the “most English of all Eng- 
land”—the villages built long ago by 
wool merchants, the fine stone churches, 
village greens and cricket games, the 
harvest fairs, the festival at Shakespeare’s 
Stratford and the Memorial Theater. 
Scottish Highlands (23 min.) goes from 
Edinburgh to the Isle of Skye by steamer, 
and by rail and road to moors, lochs, and 
glens, to Ben Nevis, Britian’s highest 
mountain. Mingled with the life of the 
crofters is the background shared with 
the rest of the world through history and 
literature. The narrator’s English adds 
to the impresssion of reality. 


Current interest in the news makes the 
new North Pole film (12 min. Young 
America Films, 18 E. 41, New York 17) 
news too, picturing as it does the current 
exploration of the region and the im- 
portance to aviation routes today. From 
historic records of polar expeditions of 
the past, pictures, drawings, photographs, 
show the lure of adventuring in the un- 
known North before men flew the sky, 
beginning the advance further pioneered 
now against great hazards by trans-polar 
aviation. Since the film was produced 
in France, the maps show French names, 
interesting to some students. Comparisons 
of distances by global and Mercator map 
projections show the strategic reasons 
for studying and exploring this area. 


Recent releases from Coronet Films 
(Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1) give excellent 
details through time-lapse and micro- 
photography of the structure and _ life 
cycles of insects, with explanations and 
comparisons understandable to elementary 
and junior high school students. The Grass- 
hopper (6 min. color also) illustrates in- 
complete metamorphosis and the typical 
insect structure. The Butterfly: Life Cycle 
of An Insect (6 min. color also) uses the 
Monarch to show the complete meta- 
morphic cycle, and compares moths and 
butterflies. The Honeybee: A Social In- 
sect (6 min. color also) adds another in- 
teresting insect life pattern: division of 
work in a community and special body 
types to serve group function. Each film 
shows the life cycle, specialized adapta- 
tions, and fascinating particular infor- 
mation not possible to see by direct 
observation. 
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EBF PreViews 


TEACHERS: Get this colorful 
guide to over 1000 Educational 
Films & Filmstrips \\ 


@ Cirmaxinc its 25th year of leadership in audio-visual education, EBF 
recently completed the most extensive mass-communication effort to teach- 


ers ever attempted in the A-V field. To date, the colorful new mt 

one-half million teachers! If you haven't received your free copy of the new 
Now ready, or about to be released are many new 
ready for you to preview. 


tabloid-size EBF Catalog and A-V Guide has been mailed or person 
EBF Catalog, if you want to review these remarkable A-V resources now ‘ 
available to you . . . mail the coupon to EBF, today! 3 
SEE AND USE THESE NEW 
EBF sound films—in the areas of language arts, 





delivered to virtually every public school teacher in the U.S. ... more than 
16mm. SOUND MOTION PICTURES 
social studies and the sciences. Here are but a few, 
: i Ims from 
New Sucksdorff Films: EBF offers three more new and provocative fi 
the sensitive camera of Sweden’s great Arne Sucksdorff. Now or ready to be released 
are: THE Bear AND THE HunTER (1 reel, B/W, for primary and middle grades); 
PEOPLE OF THE REINDEER — THE WIND From THE WEsT (11/4 reels, B/W, middle 
and upper elementary grades); and Gray GuLL THE HUunTER (11% reels, B/W, 
upper elementary and jr. and senior high levels). Paut Witty is the collaborator 
for the first two, especially appropriate for language arts and reading classes. 
Dr. Kart LANG, director of the Swedish State Museum of Natural History, is the 


t % t fai i binations of 
llaborator for “Gray Gull.” Don’t fail to preview these rare com 
corpaaibng pictorial ents, symbolic story-telling and intriguing nature study. 


New Film — Latest in the growing EBF Junior series is: LEARNING 
port ta ~ (8 minutes, B/W af color), wherein a Doctor, using both 
dialogue and narration, explains the breathing, smelling and protective poorg~ 
of the nose — employing animation and microphotography. The film is ideal for 
health and hygiene classes. Be sure to preview, soon! 


New — Zoology Films: Witt1am A. ANDERSON, with his unique talent 
for _—_ Gantt natural science color films, has completed two newly 
released EBFilms for high school and college students in biology and zoology 
classes. Maintaining the same superlative standard of his earlier MONARCH BUuTTER- 
FLY SToRY are: CRUSTACEANS (Lobsters, Barnacles, Shrimp and Their Relatives); 
and Worms (The Annelida—Leeches, Earthworms and Sea Worms). The new 
science films combine vivid camera action studies, animated drawings and micro- 
photography to provide a remarkably clear impression of the appearance, rg om 
structure and behavior of these two important animal classifications. (Each film 
is 114 reels, in color or black and white.) 


New Disney Vanishing Prairie Filmstrip Series: based on the Walt Disney 
Academy Award motion picture. Many of the memorable sequences are now 
reserved in a series of six integrated filmstrips, in color, including: The American 
Prairie; The American Buffalo; Prairie Dogs; The Mountain Lion; Coyotes and 
Other Prairie Animals; and Birds of the Prairie. Dr. Kart P. Scumupt of the 
Chicago Natural History Museum collaborated. 


Latest relea ny new EBFilmstrips include: Classroom Art for Middle 
aaa The City Community; and Life in Early America — each a series of six, 
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Please send on apy oy the pen sep — series as 
.00 per each r] 


(Fill in the titles desired on lines below.) 


described above, at 


ey =r De . . Z “ 
Sirilannica Hilaed : 
a 
| 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois Dept. ST-256 ‘ 
H GENTLEMEN: | have not received your new 1956 Catalog and would appreciate H 
' i. a Free copy. 1 
: ' 
' 
f 
' 
' 
' 











Name: 





School Name and Address: 








City: State: 
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TEACHERS: 


WE INSURE ASSOCIATION MEMBERS ONLY. Save up to 35% on your Auto Insurance 
through the TEA Welfare Service. 


SEND IN THIS FORM for quotations on your car. No obligation, of course. 


I 5... 0:4 cucaisasind gore memaueememrcadas yk rte aR 
iin oc, ix toa Are you member of State Educ. Ass’n.? 
Are there any drivers over 65?............................Male under 21? Yes No 


Do you receive reimbursement for any use of your car? Yes... No Your age 
Do you or spouse use car in occupation other than to and from work? ................... 


Married? Yes No........ Involved in serious accident last five years? 
DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 
Year Model ..Trade Name...................... Model... No of Cyl. 
Type of Body ore: | ba \eeneeee Purchase date Motor No. 
Factory (or serial) No. .............0..4. Present Insurance Expires 
CHECK COVERAGES DESIRED Semi-annual 
Premium 


LIABILITY—Bodily Injury and Property damage, 5/10/5, 10/20/5, 20/40/5, or 30/100/5 
(Thousand dollars) $— 

MEDICAL PAYMENTS—$500, $1,000 or $2,000 per person. ? 

COMPREHENSIVE—Fire, Wind, Theft, Vandalism, and Glass Breakage. = 

FIRE, WIND, THEFT—Coverage only on cars over nine years old. = 

EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE—Up to $10.00 on each use. - 

COLLISION AND UPSET—$25, $50, $100 deductible or 80% Coverage, On 80% Cover- 
age, your share never exceeds $50 per accident. 


HORACE MANN MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


David L. York, State Manager 
321 Seventh Avenue, North, Nashville 3, Tennessee Phone ALpine 4-3950 

















the new 
1956 revision of | 


SCIENCE 











| FOR MODERN LIVING 





SECOND EDITION - Smith - Clarke - Henderson - Jones 


In expanding the content of this popular science series for grades 1-9, its 
simplicity and clear, compact organization have been carefully maintained. 
New drawings and interesting use of color have been added to emphasize 
and illustrate science facts and principles. Complete Teacher's Manuals 
will be available. Write for your examination copy. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


represented by J. Minor Stuart, Dickson 





CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA _ ATLANTA _ DALLAS - TORONTO 
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Yours... 
for the Asking 


Be the first in your school to use the 
new material offered by the advertisers in 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. Sometimes not 
all the attractive offerings are listed in 
this column, so watch the advertisers’ own 
copy. In using the coupon below, please 
print your name, address and title. 





77. Train Display Streamer. A dis- 
play item, 160 inches long, accordion 
folded for filing, printed front and back 
to show freight and passenger trains, in 
color. One copy only per classroom. 
(Association of American Railroads) 


78. Helpful materials for menstrual edu- 
cation. Indicate quantities of booklets 
desired for each age level. 


78a You're a Young Lady Now is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 


78b Very Personally Yours is an il- 
lustrated booklet for girls 12 and older. 
See ad in this issue for ordering free 
movie by Walt Disney Productions and 
other teaching aids. (Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Cellucotton Division ) 


79. Aids to help teach menstrual hy- 
giene. Indicate quantities of booklets de- 
sired for each age level. 


79a Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered is an illustrated booklet for girls 
9 to 12. 

79b Growing Up and Liking It is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 12 to 18. See 
ad in this issue for ordering free color 
filmstrip and movie on free loan. (Per- 
sonal Products Corporation ) 


80. This . . . Is How It Is—what to 
expect when you make the switch from 
high school campus to the Army team. 
(Department of the Army ) 


81. Helping Youth Face the Facts of 
Military Life—a folder for high school 
principals, career guidance counselors and 
teachers. (Department of the Army) 


82. For Pebble Pups. As fully ex- 
plained in the Wrigley ad in this issue, 
this 90-page booklet, with 26 pages of 
photographs, helps identify and classify 
rocks and minerals. It goes beyond being 
a basic help in studying science and nature; 
it starts youngsters on a lifetime hobby 
and awakens them to the fun to be found 
in the study of geology and mineralogy. 
Included also is a box, 44” x 7%” con- 
taining 18 different rocks and minerals, 
accurately labeled. Cost for booklet and 
specimen box $1.25. No C.O.D.’s. Send 
$1.25 with order. (Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum) 
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83. How To Apply For A Summer Job 
—supplies information on the types of 
ib sat throughout the United States The Better the Tools 
that seek extra help during the summer 
months, provides a list of over 150 kinds of the Better the Teacher 
jobs that may be found in such organiza- 
tions, and suggests pertinent information 
to be included in a letter of application. 
Also supplies information on how a list 
of summer employers may be obtained. 
One copy to a teacher. Not available 
after May 1. (National Directory Service ) 











9. New No. 56 Teachers Buying Guide | | 
contains over 3500 items. Workbooks, | | 
posters, games, books, supplies and equip- 
ment are completely described and il- 
lustrated to make this a source book for 
teaching material. (Beckley Cardy Com- 
pany ) 


10. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett Publishers) 


51. School Furniture Catalog. A 24- 
page well-illustrated catalog of seating 
and desk equipment for various school 
uses. Illustrations show the different types 
of installations in actual classrooms. 
(American Seating Company ) 


68. Speech Correction Guide. This val- 
uable chart helps you give your children 
a speech survey to check articulatory 
difficulties, such as substitutions, omissions, 
and distortions of speech sounds. It gives 
you the words and sentences which you 


can ask boys and girls to repeat, tells you CRAYOLA® . . . ARTISTA® Water Colors 
what to listen for, how to take corrective . . . ARTISTA® Tempera . . . GENIE® 
measures for the different faulty “sound” HANDIPAINT . . . ARTISTA® Powder 
habits. There are suggested classroom Paint . . . CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay 
et ieee ities te eked @ . . . SHAW® Finger-Paint . . . AN-DU- 
ats a. fee 3 ee SEPTIC Chalk .. . all Gold Medal Art 
your notes. (Webster Publishing Com- Products produce superior work because 
pany ) they are superior products. Laboratory- 


tested. Studio-tested. Time-tested. 
Classroom-tested, 


91. 1956 E. B. F. Catalog of over 1000 





films and filmstrips is designed as a work- BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
ing tool for everyday use by classroom 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
teachers. Well indexed, according to sub- 

ject matter. Colorfully illustrated. 40 Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Tennessee 


is Lewis R. Burruss 


pages, size 10% x 13%. (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. ) 
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& USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
Dept. A., 307 N. Michigan Ave. school year 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1955-56 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
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TENNESSEE EASTMAN 
(Continued from page 10) 


Tennessee State College is located 
close to Kingsport, thus making it 
possible to commute, several em- 
ployees each year take selected 
courses and some even work toward 
a college degree while working the 
full eight-hour stint at the plant. 
Here, again, part tuition refund is 


available when approved courses 
are taken. 

The company also has a very ac- 
tive apprentice program for training 
selected employees in several differ- 
ent crafts. High school graduates 
between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-one may apply for this train- 
ing. This year 350 applied for the 
eighteen apprenticeship vacancies. 
Those selected as apprentices receive 











superior 








Laboratory equipment 
by Southern Desk Company 








four years of on-the-job training and, 
in addition, a four-year related study 
course, which has been carefully 
selected for each craft. The related 
study course is paid for by the em- 
ployee as he takes it, but on com- 
pletion, the company reimburses 
him for the entire tuition cost. 
People Are Most Important 
Payments to men and women of 
T.E.C. and for their benefit are run- 





oe 2 


Y of ARIZONA 


UNIVERSIT 


SUMMER SESSION—1956 

in friendly and healthful TUCSON 
ROMANTIC NOGALES—gateway of Mexico's 
new West Coast Highway 
FAMOUS SAN XAVIER MISSION—founded 
in 1789 ''The White Dove of the Desert"’ 

JUNE 11—JULY 14; JULY 16—AUGUST 18 

264 COURSES IN 36 FIELDS 
NATIONAL AUTHORITIES FOR CLASSES 
AND WORKSHOPS IN EDUCATION, ENG- 
LISH, HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 

SPECIAL TOUR: History of MEXICO con- 
duced by Dr. Russell C. Ewing—five weeks 
—lectures on campus: June 11-22. By 
air to Mexico City and tour of historical 
cities and scenes, June 23-July 14. Six 
units credit. 

AIR CONDITIONED LIBRARY, CLASSROOMS, 
STUDENT UNION AND MEN’S AND WOM- 
EN’S RESIDENCE HALLS. 

Write DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 

UNIVERSITY of ARIZONA 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 

















Constant supervision and attention to details brought pre-eminence in the laboratory 
equipment field to Southern Desk Company ...the only nationally recognized manufac- 


turer of this equipment in the Southeast. 


The J-101 Instructor's Desk above is an example of standardized equipment availa- 
ble for high school science laboratories. Modern, functional design, uniform high qual- 


ity materials & finish mark this and associated lines of institutional furniture . 


made under the same exacting standards: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
CLASSROOM SEATING 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


.. all 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 











CHURCH FURNITURE 





HOISTAH 


Sageerr 







For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


| SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. 
Phones CH 2-6564, CY 2-8808 


| | Harlow 
Publishing 












OKLAHOMA CITY, 
OKLAHOMA 
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ning over $44,000,000 annually. East- 
man maintains a comprehensive 
benefit program for the protection of 
employees and their families against 
old age, illness, accidental injuries, 
and death. 

Moreover, Eastman people share 
in the company’s progress through 
the Eastman Kodak Wage Dividend 
Plan. The dividend, which is given 
by special action of the Kodak Board 
of Directors, is paid in recognition of 
the contributions made to the com- 
pany’s success by the loyal, steady, 
and effective efforts of Eastman 
people. The dividend last year 
amounted to $4,482,000 at Tennessee 
Eastman and was equivalent to 
about six and a half week’s pay for 
those who had completed five years 
with the company. Employees with 
less service received smaller 
amounts. 

Throughout the Kingsport plant, a 
great effor is made to provide good 
working conditions. The medical de- 
partment is staffed by four full- 
time physicians, thirteen registered 
nurses, and an X-ray technician. An 
industrial hygiene laboratory is con- 
stantly making studies to be sure of 
a safe environment for the employ- 
ees. Smoking rooms, clean rest 
rooms, healthful working areas, and 
adequate cafeterias serving good 
food at below cost are provided. A 
fairly well-rounded recreation pro- 
gram is sponsored, directed by a full- 
time recreation supervisor and staff. 

Plants, machinery, raw materials, 
and products all play an important 
part in Tennessee Eastman’s p ysical 
progress. But more important than 
any of these are the people of Ten- 
nessee Eastman. They actively sup- 
port and participate in their church- 
es, civic and service clubs, youth and 
school organizations, and community 
development and aid programs. 
Some are magistrates, aldermen, or 
councilmen. Others are members of 
boards of education and governmen- 
tal groups. School superintendents 
of the cities and counties in the area 
list on their rosters of teachers the 
names of wives, sons, and daughters 
of Eastman people. 

As a company and as individuals, 
Tennessee Eastman people recognize 
that to be good citizens they must 
carry their full responsibility to their 
homes, communities, and institutions 
—that’s the American way. 
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Keep THOSE SEATS FILLED 


Now you can eliminate many of the germs that cause illness 
in your school. Through a new scientific development of an entirely 
different type of antiseptic, the liquid soap you use in your regular 
washrooms can be a real germ-killing agent. Best of all, it costs little 
more than ordinary toilet soap. 

degerm Liquid Soap with Actamer* destroys up to 977% of 
all bacteria on the skin when used regularly. Although a powerful 
antiseptic, it is mild and will not irritate the skin. 

To cut down absenteeism this year, take advantage of this in- 
expensive safeguard. It’s highly concentrated and economical in use. 


Write today for sample and more information. 


’ degerm. 


LIQUID SOAP WITH ACTAMER* 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES 


ee HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Monsonto Chemical Co. | Huntington, Indiana + Philadelphia 35, Pa. * Toronto 2, Ontario 








Holmes Johnston, Representative, Everett Drive, Telephone AM 9-3928, Nashville, Tennessee 














TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-Wide 
We have most desirable elementary and high school positions now and for 1956-1957, at highest 
salaries up to $3800 with A. B. degree and no experience. Seniors with good standing graduating 
in June can be tentatively employed new for positions for next year. Why not get the best job 
you can? Wecan help you. Write us without obligation. 
Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
seemed Phone: CApital 4-2882 


Columbus 15, Ohio 














With the ACE 


ALICE M. KOUSSER 





are hyacinths and tulips planted last year. 








Junior Garden Club members are planting pansies. In the garden spot slopes and grass has been planted 


This We Do for Our Children 


in Middle Tennessee 


CLARA MAE ADAIR 


Fourth Grade Teacher 
Stratton School, Madison 


UNIOR GARDEN CLUB members of 
J Stratton School are learning con- 
servation education, appreciation of 
the beautiful things in nature, the 
art of flower arrangement, and good 
citizenship. 

The Garden Club activities are in- 
corporated in the regular school 
curriculum. Children need to know 
how to use our natural resources 
wisely. A survey of our school 
grounds has provided a motive for 
constructive projects. Measures have 
been taken to correct soil erosion on 





on bare spots. 











FOR FLOOR CARE 


Everything you need to keep your floors 
looking “good”’. 


If you have a floor problem, ask your 
GUARDIAN MAN. He is trained in proper 
floor care. He will school your custodians 
in floor maintenance. He will show them 
how the job is done easier and faster. 


A Free Service For Your Floors 











CHEMICAL COMPANY 





ATLANTA, GA. 


P.O. BOX 1354 TEL.—ELgin 6316 














Adopted in. Jonnessoe 


HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Grades |-6 
Herman & Nina Schneider 


READING FOR INTEREST, 1955 ed. 
Paul Witty and Others 


READING ROUNDUP, Books One and Two 
Witty, Peterson, Parker 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, Sixth ed. 
Books One and Two 
Tressler, Christ, Shelmadine 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, Sixth ed. 
Courses One to Four 


Tressler & Christ 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Books for Better Teaching 
280-282 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanra 3, Georgia 
Representatives: W. T. Stevens, Sr., W. T. Stevens, Jr. 
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The planting of tulip bulbs, daffo- 
dils, and hyacinths has been a part 
of our school ground beautification 
project. A pansy bed each spring is 
a continuous source of enjoyment. 
The plants bloom so profusely that 
different classes rotate picking pan- 
sies for their classroom flower ar- 
rangements. Parents and community 
representatives have worked with the 
children on these projects. 

After a representative from the 
National Audubon Society visited 
our school, the children were eager 
to start a bird sanctuary. With the 
help of an interested patron the 
juniors built their own bird bath and 
planted shrubs to attract the birds. 

Monthly programs are planned by 
student representatives and the coun- 
selor. Films from our State Depart- 
ment of Conservation, demonstra- 
tions and lectures by Senior Garden 
Club members, skits and dramatiza- 
tions are used for program materials. 


Flower shows create much inter- 
est. A fall show this year displayed 
dried arrangements. Our children 
went to the fields and forests to 
gather material for their own ar- 
rangements. The Christmas exhibit 
is always like fairyland. Children’s 
eyes shine like the Christmas star 
as they create lovely arrangements 
for the door, mantel, or table. 

As our school is large (eight hun- 
dred children), the pupils are in- 
vited to come by in groups at speci- 
fied times during the day to view the 
exhibits. Parents and friends come 
also. 

Each year the club gives a pro- 
gram on conservation education for 
the Madison Senior Garden Club. 
Last year a few members gave a 
program for the conservation work- 
shop of the Tennessee Federation of 
Garden Clubs. They also gave a 
television program in cooperation 
with the State Game and Fish Com- 
mission. Field trips enable juniors 
to go to school out of doors. Under 
the guidance of teachers and state 
conservationists these trips have 
given our children ideas of nature’s 
processes fresh and clean from na- 
ture itself. 

Our children are becoming aware 
of “litter-bugs.” They are beginning 
to realize their responsibility in 
keeping roadsides, parks, and school- 
grounds clean. 

Home projects include caring for 
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house plants, making dish gardens, really believe the lines of the poem: 
planting bulbs for indoor blooming, “! think that I sisal aeler aes 


making a compost heap, and having ” 
a part of daddy’s garden for their A poem lovely as a tree. 


very own. 





Plan now to attend the 
1956 ACEI Study Conference 
Time: April 1-6 
Place: Washington, D. C. 
Theme: “Exploring Resources 
for Work With Children” 


Have you ever planted a tree at 
school? If you haven't, do so. Once 
children shesk a tree, it isn’t just a 
tree any more. It is their tree, and 
because it is theirs, they will love to 
watch it grow. And you know, they 

















WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


An idea we hope proves interesting, useful 





Chicago Natural History Museum offers 


Science Teaching Aid 


18 different U.S. rocks and minerals boxed 
and accurately labeled for classroom use in 
teaching science, nature and the natural 
resources of our country. Accompanied by 
90-page illustrated booklet. 





(as 





e@ This booklet, which the chil- din ieeiill ee 
i ove shows box of specimens include wi e 

Se ca ead rahe lve ficnity, Pebble Pups’ booklet. Box 494 x 734° contains 18 
pee a P different rocks and minerals, accurately labeled: 


and classify rocks and minerals. It 

provides factual material about each one «74742, mica, granite, chry socolla, conglomerate, etc 
of the specimens-—some of them millions 

of years old. . It is called ““For Pebble Pups” ° Because of its value in the school curricu- 
lum, CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 
This authoritative booklet is a basic help seats out, at cost, box of specimens (pictured 
in working out a science or nature study unit. above) including 90-page booklet For PEBBLE 
It goes far beyond this in starting youngsters pu ps—a handy, junior collecting guide. 

on lifetime hobby and in awakening them to 
the excitement and adventure to be found 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 
in study of geology and mineralogy. 


FOR THE SPECIMEN BOX including 90-page 
Information is given about fossils, oil traps, | PEBBLE PUPS BOOKLET (described), send 
volcanoes, gems, Carlsbad Caverns, andopen __ your name, address and $1.25 with your 
pit mines. Suggests reading and recommends order to CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY 
the very simple but necessary equipment. MUSEUM, Chicago 5, Ill. Postage is prepaid. 


= * 
WRIGLEYS \ Here’s easy way to relax! 
way Enjoy that refreshing Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
2 ee flavor. And chewing helps relieve tension. 


43-160 
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ADOPTED FOR USE IN TENNESSEE Gndex to Advertisers 


American Seating Company Cover 2 

The ROAD TO HEALTH SERIES J) ponent of the Army oc. 93 
ane te Association of American Railroads ........ 24 
Jones-Maloney-Morgan-Landis-Shaw Reihhen- Atay Deities eal 


] GOOD HEALTH KNOWLEDGE Benson Barrett dictnas 38 
2 GOOD HEALTH ATTITUDES Binney & Smith .. 83 


ee ia niin cl bias cabal qnentbenes qn ase ekendinembemenen David Lipscomb College Cover 3 
P Dinkle tels aS 
Consider these features: eestiinniaa sal 
- Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 31 
* A balanced program of physical, vai, 
mental, emotional, and social health. Ginn and Company . 4 
® Assured readability at each grade Guardian Chemical Company ue 86 
level Harlow Publishing Corporation . 84 
* Develops positive mental attitudes D. C. Heath & Company 36 


° ‘ 4 
Contains a built-in i aii of _ Horace Mann Mutual Casualty 












































and stunts 
Company aintie 32 
; Huntington Laboratories, Inc. . 35 
Polk E. Moore —Tennessee Representative 
| Kimberly Clark Corporation 1 
I 
Write for | I A IDI AW BROTHERS Laidlaw Brothers oko 
FREE 4 J. B. Lippincott Company ......... 32 
Thatcher & Madison eRiver Forest, Illinois 
HEALTH WALL CHART I ssi oye Charles E. Merrill Books ..... Se, 22 
| | Nashville Products Company Cover 4 
EARN ff 
MAKE MONEY WRITING AY 7-1 Europe CREDITS National Directory Service ....... 38 
E efr , fi ights, ial trists of Te 
pe short paragraphs! smell pariy, fourth annual Music and ir Tour. Optometrists of Tennessee ... 25 
e ys a 5 up, (pilus 
You don’t have to be a trained author to| | '@*Pertation). Write now for brochure. Personal Products Corporation ... 5 
eealitings. Wiel one teats ANNE GRACE O’CALLAGHAN 
make money writing. dreds 1260 Fairview Road, N.E. Atlanta, Ga. Juan B. Rael _.. 38 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL Rand McNally and Company ................ 26 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks by Ge, Universidad utenorte de Beadele- Dishite Teo 4 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly.| | iii fer in Guadalaiara, Mexico, July 2-August 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. it, courses In "art, folkiore, “qooovenhy, history, Charles Scribner’s Sons ............ . 28 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT,| | hood d room. Write Prot. Juen B Real, ban K 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-0 Chicago 26, Ill. Stanford University, Calif. i ? : The L. W. Singer Company, Inc. 29 
Southern Desk Company oF 34 
SUMMER EMPLOYMENT FOR TEACHERS State Finance Company 0-88 
The Summer Employment Directory contains the names and addresses The Steck Company ............:::0:000 . 28 
of employers, from coast to coast, who need extra help during the | 
summer months. All employers have asked to be listed in the Directory. | Teachers Placement Service ..... x 35 
A wide variety of organizations are included, some of which are: resort on scl 
hotels, dude ranches, summer camps, businesses, industries, restaurants, | Tennessee Equipment & Supply Co. 6 
hotels, summer resorts, national parks, state parks, motels, and others. a 
" . ; Tennessee Motor Transport Association 27 
Instructions are given on how to apply. The price of the Summer Em- 
ployment Directory is $2.00. University of Arizona (Summer 
To: National Directory Service, Session ) Ree Oi es 73 34 
Box 65, Winton Place Station, Cincinnati 32, Ohio ee eee rae ina 
vVebpster Fubulshing RINE kdkcisicceics. 
1 enclose $2.00 for the 1956 Summer Employment Directory + 14. . nied 
Name Street Anne Grace O’Callaghan 
City , State (Dr. D. Sterling Wheelwright) ........ 38 
(Please print) William Wrigley, Jr. Company .......... 87 
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PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 


TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


} & BORROW*100,.5600 


By Mail-in compute privacy: 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
Y MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


you now. You can borrow B 





SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


future earnings. Payments budgeted to 


for the time you use the money—no longer 


© No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on pe stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 

vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 

pe mag managers—only you and we know 
t it. We guarantee strict privacy. 








=-*2"= FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY!" 


To State Finance Company, Dept. R-1349 

410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

Please accept my application for a loan. Ié is wi 
made I can return the money to you within 10 “days and there will 

or cost whatsoever. 

Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will y 
(include present balance, if any) $.. payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?_ 

Amount earned Number of months 
pce per month......__ — you ve salary... 


Name and address 
of school you teach 


inderstood tha’ O ateee the tone ts 
be no charge 




















How long with Previous 
present employer. cnpleyment 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment.. per month $.....__ 
To whom are oy =a on 
auto made? (Name).. Town. 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town 





Amount you owe bank? $. Monthly payments? $......... 








What security on bank loan?. 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 











to (Name) (Add.) 
Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name) Town. 








Purpose of loan 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 30000 1995 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE Know you are applying for a 


© Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- co: 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


® Convenient monthly installments poy loan out of 
t your income, 
Entire loan can be repaid at any — and ian pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 











payments include beth 
20 
MONTHS 


s 675 


















$10Q00 








State Finance 

MAIL. All mail is sent to yy 
in a a plain envelope and the 
transaction is completely 
private. 


600° 37% 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application ok Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty as = 
organization is licensed and supervised by the 

Banking Department. You can deal with us in P aew nom 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 











Old Reliable Compeny 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. R-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 















The following are all the debts that I have: * 
Full Amount | Payt | 8 
I Still Owe Per Mo. | To Whom Owing Address 
os is 
i ls 








FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please mess = aad relative information 
for our confidential fil 


Name of Relative. 




















Street...... Town State Occup. 
Name of Relative... (Relationship) ._... 
Street Town OI ic cin iscesccios I cicctntaaitinin 
Name of Relative.........._.__ (Relationship) .....—_$__ 
ee | as | ee 
Name of Relative. ici (Relationship) .....$__ 
Street... ——— l AEE Ee 


Sete... Occup. 
The above statements are made for the purpose 0} f securing a loan. I agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 








Sign Full Street 
Name Here ete Address 
NE. sceitamiiiccimniainiipiiniain County... State. 








SNOTE ric... | 








|1st pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pme. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
caine, ONIN: DB vais ccsiceectadsenisaleses the unpaid principal and int. | Date............cc0.0-.-- 











3% md month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 
Agreed rate \ocea ing $150 and 278 fe per month on that part over $150 and not 
of interest ~ excess of $300 an of 1% per month on any remainder of such 
* (unpaid principal balance; computed on the b of the number of 
days actually clapeed, @ month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 
in Consideration of a loan made by yet a yA at its office in — Nebraska, in the principal 
amount above stated, the undersigned pr pay to said ame at its above office said principal 
amount together with interest at the ea we tnt lully paid. 
Payment of paccions ans! and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due AS for the first payment and cot- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and incl the stated due 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the peinctoe! © eae. or either, shall 
at payee’s option, without notice, render the then un; ue and payab 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note cai be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 

This note and any evidence of security acco: mapenyang 1 ape enbex are subject to ‘the loan 
by the payee at its office located as shown page ped. 1 that if the 

is not approved, this note and any evidence of tt ie wil 
promptly returned to the undersigned. 








date for the final payment. 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED PERSONAL 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- SKEQUIRED 





a 








ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY signa) 





4 eae, 








Across the State 


CWC 





THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF FU- 
TURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA, coinciding 
with the centennial of the National Edu- 
cation Association in 1957, has stimulated 
FTA interest and planning. The Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society, an organization of 
key women teachers, has selected Teacher 
Recruitment as the project for the year. 
These women are lending active support 
and interest in helping to promote FTA 
work throughout the nation. Based on 
last year’s record, Tennessee had 46 high 
school clubs with a membership of 1144 
and 17 college chapters with 869 members. 
Many new clubs have been organized this 
year and there are reports of many other 
possibilities. Plans should be made now to 
attend the FTA annual convention April 
13 at Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 

Mrs. Eva Harris of Central High 
School, Nashville, has recently organized 
the Lillian Doyle FTA Club, in honor of 
one of Central’s retired teachers. Mrs. 
Harris is interested in knowing how many 
Tennessee teachers attended Central, and 
her club is planning a project on this. So, 
Tennessee teachers if you attended Cen- 
tral, won’t you write Mrs. Harris a note 
and tell her about it, giving her the dates 
of your attendance. 





Everything's New at 
DINKLER HOTELS 





THE DINKLER PLAZA 
Atlanta 


THE DINKLER-TUTWILER 
Birmingham 
THE DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 
Montgomery 
THE DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 
Nashville 
THE ST. CHARLES 


New Orleans 


Teletype Service 
to all Dinkler Hotels 


DINKLER 


HOTELS 
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| one new club this year. 








Ruth 


students, 
Behel, president of the College FTA 
in 1954-55, and Mary Katherine Dob- 
son, elected president of the High 
School FTA when it was organized 
| last year. 


David Lipscomb 


MariAN MCAFEE, supervising teacher of 
Lincoln county, is state chairman for the 
teacher recruitment committee of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. She has contacted each 
chapter in the state and sent them sug- 
gestions for organizing FTA clubs. She is 
urging that each college chapter also lend 
help with this project. It would be a real 
harvest if every county organized at least 
Is that asking 
too much? After all, someone must be the 
teachers of tomorrow. All of us have a 
responsibility in helping to train someone 
to take our place. 

HAVE you READ the NEA’s pamphlet on 
the Kelley School construction, “Now Is 
the Time?” Have you ordered a copy of 
NEA’s pictorial version of “How a Bill 
Becomes a Law?” Both should be very 
helpful. 

TENNESSEE NOW HAS 719 LIFE MEMBERS 
in NEA. Our goal by June 1957 is 1,400. 


| We need to increase our efforts. Congratu- 


lations to those school systems that have 
reached their quota already. A Dutch 
treat breakfast was held for NEA life inem- 
bers who came to the Representative As- 
sembly. Eighty-one persons attended the 
breakfast at the Andrew Jackson Hotel. 


NEA Life Members 
To December 20 


Anderson County 
Mrs. Anna Mae Lane 


Bedford County 





Sidney W. Harris 
Helen Womack 
Carroll County 
Otis L. Cox 
Davidson County 
Thelma Gilliam 
Mrs. Carolyn J. Hamilton 
J. B. Sullivan 
Hamilton County 
Julia Ruth Richardson 
Thelma Williams 
Lawrence County 
Hughes Cheatwood 
Ruby O’Rear 


Rhea County 
Howard Leroy Taylor 


Robertson County 
Elmore Clark 


Rutherford County 
Wilbert Bond 
Luvenia Y. Douglas 
Mrs. Lydia J. Glanton 
Winnie Evelyn Myles 
Mrs. E. G. Rogers 
Mrs. Susye M. Rucker 
Mrs. D. L. Stevens 
Earline D. Ward 
Mrs. Bertha L. Winsett 

Trousdale County 
Mary Louise Wilburn 


Warren County 

Mai Bell Locust 
Wilson County 

Roy Dowdy 
Chattanooga 

Arthur Clyde Simmons 
Jackson City 

William Leroy Algeo, Jr. 

Fred J. Crosson 

J. B. Frye 

Kenneth Watlington 
Kingsport 

Mrs. Avis Key 
Nashville 

Martha Baxter 

Richard A. Clanton 

Mrs. Amie Dennison 

Mrs. Ella Gandy 

Margaret O. Haralson 

Dorothy McClanahan 

Beatryce Mason 

Mrs. Robbie Thomas 

Mrs. M. R. Walker 

L. J. Willis 

Lavergne MclIntyre® 
*Erroneously listed under Davidson Coun- 
ty in October 
Oak Ridge 

Thomas W. Fox 

Donald G. Ressegui 

John E. Wallace 
Rockwood 

Frances W. Hennessee 
Austin Peay State College 

Byrns L. Darden 


Middle Tennessee State College 
Robert Abernathy 
Leneil Edwards 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
James A. Barksdale 

State Department of Education 
Vernon L. Johnson 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
TEACHER EDUCATION IS A SPECIAL FEATURE OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


First Session— June |8-July 24 
Second Session — July 25-August 29 





Lipscomb Is Fully Accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses are offered in both elementary and secondary education, with opportunity for super- 
vised student teaching i in the Lipscomb Elementary and High Schools, in the Summer Ses- 
sion as well as in the regular academic program. 

A degree in education from Lipscomb qualifies the graduate for a Tennessee Teaching Cortifi - 
cate and is recognized in all 48 States. 

Special classes in Bible, Religious Education and Audio-Visual Methods and Materials are 
available. 

Lipscomb offers a superior academic Program in a Christian environment, with 16 separate fields 


of study leading to the B.A. or B.S. degree. 
Write Today for 1956 Summer Session Bulletin 


J. P. Sanders Athens Clay Pullias, President Willard Collins 
note DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE Vice-President 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


Superintendent 
Principal 
Secretary 
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Administrative duties become easier 
with the help of low cost, work saving 
DITTO duplicators. Notices, reports 
and instructions can be produced in 
minutes, instead of hours, at just 
pennies in cost. DITTO colors add life 
to programs, charts and graphs. DITTO 
Workbooks for every grade develop 
happier, more efficient teachers. 


TEACHING 


Arithmetic ¢ Science 
Language 


Whatever your copy needs, DITTO turns 
hours of work into minutes of pleasure. 
So easy to operate your pupils can help. 
Countless schools are using DITTO to 
save hours—make teaching easier. You 
can save planning and homework with 
pre-printed DITTO Workbooks, too. No 
better teaching aid yet devised. 


or your school position 
DITTO makeg your job eagier! 


Athletics * Dramatics 
: Orchestra 


Truly a boon for those who conduct 
extra student activities. DITTO dupli- 
cators lighten the copywork load—Give 
you more time for creative aid and 
guidance—Add life and color to an- 
nouncements, school papers, posters. 
So simple to operate, students like to 
help. Choose one of DITTO’S three 
school duplicators. 


Only DITTO has 3 duplicators designed for school use 


All three make 120 copies a minute of anything you type, write, draw or 
trace on any weight paper or card stock, in 1 to 5 colors, at once, at just 
pennies in cost. No stencils—no mats—no inking—no make ready. 


LOW PRICED « EASY TO OPERATE 
PERFECT RESULTS EVERY TIME 


D-11 Low priced automatic elec- 
tric, with magic copy control 
makes copywork doubly easy. 


D-15 Deluxe duplicator with extra 
features such as automatic counter 
and cover—receiving tray. 


D-10 America’s most popular low 
priced school duplicator. Easiest 
to operate of them all. 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO TO MAKE 300 OR MORE BRIGHT COPIES 


Turn handle, or press switch, and 


Slip DITTO Master onto the drum 
out come the needed copies. 


Simply write, type, trace or draw 
} of your DITTO Duplicator. 


on the DITTO Master. (No special 
NEW DITTO 


tools needed.) 
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pre-printed daily lesson 


Write for a Demonstration 
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material, ready for 
making 3 to 300 or 
more copies as needed 
Written by teachers Ss 
edited by nationally f 
recognized educators 
Each $3.25 Write for titles. 
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